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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE ‘FORMAL PROBLEMS’ OF SCHELER’S SOCIOLOGY 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 


VEN students of philosophy hardly knew what to expect 
when first they saw the title of Scheler’s most recent book: 
Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft.1 Nor did they feel very 
much enlightened when they found that a little more than the 
first third of the volume dealt with ‘‘ Problems of a Sociology of 
Knowledge.’”’ The very phrase ‘sociology of knowledge’ was 
new and perhaps more apt to arouse suspicion or at best curiosity, 
than to result in understanding. 

It may be helpful, therefore, to begin this discussion by 
outlining the basic position upon which Scheler seems to build his 
‘sociology of knowledge.’ Three statements would appear as 
fundamental in his view: 


1. Culture is a social phenomenon. 
2. No social phenomena (and therefore no society) without 


1 Leipzig, Der Neue Geist Verlag, 1926. (Max Scheler, Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Cologne, shares with such men as Edmund Husserl, Moritz 
Geiger and A. Pfaender the leadership of the phenomenological school, which holds 
an important position among the contemporary schools of philosophy in Germany. 
The ‘ phenomenological method,’ upon which it professes to place entire dependence, 
consists in beginning all investigations with the facts ‘given’ in experience, without 
the use of any metaphysical presuppositions. It disavows any preconceived theory, 
any bias or prejudice, unless these terms are to be applied to the conviction that we 
are in the presence of some sort of facts, the place, relation and meaning of which 
within human experience is ascertainable by careful and accurate observation. It 
finds no occasion to speak of ‘ultimates’ or of an ‘absolute.’ This brief statement, 
though wholly inadequate as an account of the school and its method, may serve to 
obviate such misunderstandings of Scheler’s position as would follow from attaching 
to some of the terms used in this paper their ordinary connotations.) 
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knowledge. That is to say, society is (partly, at least) 
determined by knowledge relations. 

3. Knowledge in its turn is (at least partially) conditioned and 
determined by society (and by social phenomena). 


With these fundamental propositions before us, we can more 
readily see the direction which Scheler’s ‘sociology of knowledge’ 
will naturally take. 

Since within the limits of any one paper it is altogether 
impossible to state adequately—much less discuss—the entire 
argument of Scheler’s essay on the sociology of knowledge, the 
present attempt is limited to that part of the essay which Scheler 
devotes to ‘Formal Problems.’ 

For purposes of a general bird’s-eye view of the essay, however, 
it may be stated briefly that the ‘Formal Problems’ are preceded 
by a highly significant, but for our purpose not essential, discourse 
on the “nature and concept of the sociology of culture,’’ which is 
really a discussion of the first fundamental statement given above. 
Suffice it ere to say that this opening section is most significant 
for its sharp division between what Scheler calls ‘ Realsoziologie’ 
and ‘Kultursoziologie.’ The former of these consists of ‘ Real- 
faktoren,’ by which he means sex, race, state, politics, and eco- 
nomics; while Kultursoziologie consists of the ‘ Idealfaktoren’ of 
religion, art, and science. And on the basis of this same dis- 
tinction he differentiates between a doctrine of vital impulses 
(dealing with the ‘real impulses’’ based on blood-relations, 
instinct to power and domination, and the need and desire for 
food) and a doctrine of mind (dealing with the ‘ideal factors’ of 
religion, metaphysics, and positive science). Scheler’s sug- 
gestions along these lines are worthy, I am sure, of serious 
investigation and discussion. But this cannot here be undertaken. 

He follows his elaboration of what he calls ‘Formal Problems’ 
with a more detailed investigation of what he terms ‘Material 
Problems,’ by which he simply means problems of actual content 
of the higher forms of knowledge. Here he reviews the contents 
of (1) religion and dogma, (2) metaphysics, (3) positive science, 
technology and economics, all from the standpoint of sociology. 

He closes the essay with a discussion of three more subjects, 
viz: (1) The recurrence of metaphysics. (2) The evolution of 
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knowledge and of the state. Science and democracy. The logic 
of classes. (3) World war and knowledge culture. European 
necessities.” 

In coming now to the particular problem which the present 
writer considers as central in Scheler’s essay, it must be borne in 
mind that the ‘Formal Problems’ of a sociology of knowledge are 
essentially those connected with our second and third funda- 
mental propositions; i.e., the problems resulting from the mutual 
conditioning between social and knowledge relations. Scheler 
begins this part of his discussion by pointing out that all formal 
problems of the sociology of knowledge arise from three basic 
relationships which knowledge bears to society: 

1. Knowledge of one another on the part of the members of 
any group and the very possibility of their reciprocal under- 
standing is not an addition to the group or groups, but a consti- 
tutive element of the object “human society.”’ Scheler is 
careful to add, however, that this does not apply to concepts 
which refer to objects taken together by our thought, or statistical 
concepts. But there can be no group without group-conscious- 
ness and commonly recognized values and aims. 

2. All knowledge, and particularly all common knowledge of 
the same objects, determines in some way or other the actual and 
particular character (Sosein) of society in every possible form. 
And finally, 

3. All knowledge in its turn is determined by society and by 
the social structure. 

These three possible basic relationships between knowledge 
and society lead Scheler to announce the following as the highest 
axioms of the sociology of knowledge: 

1. The knowledge of every human being by which he recognizes 
himself as a ‘member’ of society as such, is mot empirical knowl- 
edge, but is ‘a priori’: genetically it precedes his so-called self- 
consciousness and self-value-consciousness. No ‘I’ without a 
‘we,’ and the ‘we’ genetically always receives its content prior to 
the ‘I.’ 

? The present writer cannot refrain in this connection from emphasizing the fact 
that Scheler’s closing paragraphs, as indicated by the above enumerated topics, are 
another proof of the culture-value and practical interest of contemporary German 


Philosophy, to which attention has been called in my article on “American Neglect 
of a Philosophy of Culture,” this Review, Vol. XXXV, pp. 434 ff. 
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In substantiation of this assertion concerning ‘social knowl- 
edge,’ Scheler points out * that in the case of the development 
both of the individual and of primitive man there is, to begin 
with, no differentiation between ego-experiences and alter- 
experiences. That is to say, at first both flow on together as an 
undifferentiated stream of experiences. And if there is a 
tendency in one direction more than in the other it is rather in the 
direction of the alter. That is to say, if and when any differ- 
entiation does take place in the stream, man lives at first ‘more 
in the alter than he does in himself; more in society than in his 
own individuality” (p. 285). As proof of this assertion he cites 
the fact that the ideas, feelings, and strivings in which a child 
lives (aside from the more general ones of hunger, thirst, etc.) 
are at first entirely those of his surroundings,—of his parents, 
relatives, older brothers and sisters, etc. Primitive man, too, 
shows precisely this same ‘being lost’ in the soul of society. And 
the process of the differentiation of the experience of the self from 
that of the alter, Scheler insists, is one of ripening from within 
rather than of the pressure of experience from without. 

Moreover, in his Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die Materiale 
Wertethik (1916) Scheler had already shown that an hypothetical 
Robinson Crusoe, who had never in his life seen or heard any of 
his own (human) kind, would nevertheless have this (a priori) 
social consciousness because of certain act-intentions which would 
be his by virtue of his very nature as man and which are intentions 
directed toward others of his kind (even though there be no such 
‘others’ actually present or empirically known to him). So that 
the ‘social’ knowledge we have mentioned would be his even 
though he had no social experiences of any kind. 

It is on these grounds that he maintains the a priori character 
of this ‘social’ knowledge. 

2. The empirical relation of partnership which one man 
maintains to the experience of his fellowmen realizes itself in 
different ways according to the essential structure of the group 

* Scheler’s discussion of this point is to be found in his book Wesen und Formen 
der Sympathie (third edition), section ‘C,’ entitled “‘ Vom Fremden Ich,"" pp. 244-307 
and more particularly pp. 281-287. In the essay under consideration in this paper, 


he merely states this first axiom, referring for its discussion to the passage here 
cited. 
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to which he belongs. All knowledge and education rests upon 
the individual’s partnership in the mental and spiritual possession 
of society, but this partnership shows different ‘ideal-typical’ 
forms. The latter rank from the one pole of the relation of actual 
identification (as, for instance, in the case of mother and child) to 
the opposite pole of the relation of merely drawing an analogy 
from the bodily expression to the inner experience of another. 
Between these two poles there is a long list of other relations, such 
as unconscious ‘contagion,’ involuntary imitation, voluntary 
‘copying’ (called ‘tradition’ when describing the relation of one 
generation to another), subjective immediate ‘understanding,’ 
and objective ‘understanding according to contents of meaning’ 
(‘language,’ for instance), sympathy, and so forth. (This leads 
to a brief discussion of the question of the possible inheritance of 
talent and over against this of the problem of the occurrence of 
genius. The treatment of both problems, however, is too 
fragmentary and occasional in character to merit attention in 
this connection. Besides, it would lead us too far afield.) 

In connection with this second axiom Scheler specifies two 
categories, indispensable to the sociology of knowledge, which 
are founded upon this thinking-together, willing-together, loving- 
together, hating-together, etc. These are (1) the group-soul and 
(2) the group-mind. They are not to be considered as meta- 
physical entities, but only as the subjects respectively of the soul- 
content and of the mental-content continually self-engendered in 
the togetherness. Scheler greatly emphasizes the importance of 
these two categories. He defines the ‘group-soul’ as “the 
collective subject of those soul-activities which are not carried out 
‘spontaneously,’ but which ‘carry themselves out,’ such as 
automatic or semi-automatic psycho-physical activities.’’* And 
he defines the ‘group-mind’ as “the subject which constitutes 
itself in the carrying out together of fully conscious spontaneous 
actions which are by intention objectively referred.”5 Myth, 
folk-language, folk-song, folk-religion, custom, tradition, etc., are 
so many expressions of the group-soul. The state, jurisprudence, 
the language of the educated, philosophy, art, science, and the 

* Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft, p. 51. (All quotations given in trans- 


lation by the present writer.) 
5 Loc. cit. 
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‘public opinion’ of a group are primarily expressions of the group- 
mind. The group-soul works and develops in all men even when 
everything is asleep. The group-mind, on the other hand, is 
originally determined in its content, values, aims, and direction 
by personal leaders and examples, at any rate by a ‘small 
number,’ by an ‘élite,’ and it ‘bears’ its objects and goods through 
constantly new and spontaneously accomplished activities. 
Thus every mental cultural possession is a constant reproduction, 
and at the same time a new production. It isa ‘creatio continua.’ 
And while the group-soul works up from below, the group-mind 
works down from above. The sociology of knowledge, however, 
is primarily concerned with the group-mind. 

This doctrine of the group-soul and the group-mind plays such 
an important part in Scheler’s further argument that it could not 
safely be omitted, although it may almost be felt as a break, 
appearing, as it does, in the very midst of his enumeration of the 
three axiomatic statements of the sociology of knowledge. 

We return, then, to the general argument and state the third 
axiom: 3. In the order of the origin of our knowledge of reality, 
i.e., of anything ‘effective’ at all, and in the order of the filling up 
of the content of the knowledge-spheres which constantly belong 
to human consciousness, and of their correlative object-spheres, 
there exists a definite law of order. 

To state this law without having first mentioned the spheres 
would be quite unintelligible. Scheler enumerates five such 
being- and object-spheres, none of which can be reduced to any 
other: 

(a) The absolute sphere of the real, the valuable, and the sacred. 

(6) The sphere of the co-world, pre-world and after-world in 
general; that is to say, the sphere of society and of 
history. 

(c) The sphere of the outer world and that of the inner world; 
the sphere of one’s own body and its surrounding world. 

(d) The sphere of what is thought to be ‘alive.’ 


(e) The sphere of dead and of ‘dead’-appearing bodies (objects). 
All attempts to reduce any of these to any others or to any one 
other (and Scheler stops to enumerate seven different and quite 
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familiar attempts in the history of philosophy) are absolutely and 
categorically rejected as being erroneous in principle. ‘‘The 
spheres,” says Scheler, “are irreducible and as spheres are equally 
original data for every human consciousness.”"* But an es- 
sentially lawful order in the given-ness and pre-givenness of these 
spheres can be definitely shown, an order, moreover, which 
remains constant in every possible development of man. 
Leaving aside the position of the absolute sphere, Scheler states 
this law of the order as follows: ‘‘The ‘social’ ‘co-world’-sphere 
and the historical ‘ pre-world’-sphere are pre-given in this sense in 
all following (succeeding) spheres, and that both (a) in reality and 
(6) in content, and even in definite content. ‘You-ness’ is the 
most fundamental category of existence in human thought.” 7 
To this basic statement of the third axiom Scheler adds a few 
other important laws of pre-givenness: 
: The sphere of the outer world is always pre-given to that of the 
inner world. 
_ The apparently living world is always pre-given to the ap- 
parently ‘dead’ or non-living world. 
~ The outer world of the co-subjects of the co-world is always pre- 
given to that which ‘I’ as individual being have or ‘know’ of the 
outer world; and no less is the outer world of ‘my’ co-world 
always pre-given to the inner world of ‘my’ co-world. 
_ The inner world of the co-world, of the pre-world and after- 
world (or expectation-perspective) is always pre-given as sphere 
to ‘my’ own inner world. That is to say: all so-called self- 
observation is only a ‘behavior’ towards myself ‘as if’ I were 
‘another’; it is not presupposition, but consequence and imi- 
tation of the observation of the alien. 
. My own and every alien body as field of expression (not as 
body-object) is pre-given to every division of physical-body 
(‘ Koerperleib’) and body-soul (‘ Leibseele’) (i.e., ‘inner world’). 
As a result of these observations Scheler comes to the conclusion 
that the conviction of the reality of society is rooted in us far more 
deeply than that of the reality of any one other object in all the 
spheres of being and knowledge. All other reality we may still 


* Op. p. 53- 
Ibid., pp. §3-54- 
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‘doubt’ or at least leave on one side when we are no longer able to 
doubt this reality. Therefore the sociological character of all 
knowledge cannot be questioned. In other words, though not 
the content of knowledge, and surely not its factual validity, at 
least the selection of the objects of knowledge on the basis of the 
momentarily ruling social-interests perspective, and the ‘forms’ 
of the mental acts by which knowledge is gained, are, always and 
necessarily, at least partially determined by the structure of 
society. 

And, since to explain always means to reduce something 
relatively new to something already known, and since society 
(according to the stated principle) is always ‘better known’ than 
anything else, the knowing process must always be carried on in 
terms of social relations, or, better, perhaps, with the social 
consciousness as the basic apperceptive organ. We can readily 
see, then, how both the subjective thought-forms and observation- 
forms and the classificational division of the world into categories, 
i.e., the classification of knowable things in general, are partially 
conditioned by the division and classification of the groups (of 
the clans, for instance) of which society consists.) Scheler also 
points out how this law of order of the pre-givenness of the 
spheres explains the strange structural identities which are found 
between world-view, soul-view, and God-concept on the one 
hand, and the dominating structural forms of political society on 
the other. (A large number of these structural identities are 
pointed out by Scheler in a most interesting footnote, pp. 56-57). 
He admits, however, that a systematic description of these 
structural identities and a reduction of them to simple laws, is still 
lacking. 

This closes Scheler’s account of the ‘‘ Axiomatic’ of the soci- 
ology of knowledge, the first of what he calls its ‘Formal Pro- 
blems.’ It is followed by a discussion of two others: 

(2) That of the division of the highest forms of knowledge, and 
(3) That of the social origin of these highest forms of knowledge. 

The first of these latter two problems Scheler attacks by calling 
attention to the fact that epistemologists quite generally have 
been in the habit of looking upon the so-called ‘natural Weltan- 
schauung’ as the basis of all artificial, higher, historico-positive 
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knowledge. They seem to mean by it a way of looking at the 
universe which is supposed to form the constant minimum of 
human ‘knowledge.’ 

Scheler loses no time in rejecting such an idea completely and 
finally. He emphatically asserts that there is no such thing as an 
absolutely constant natural Weltanschauung. But the sociology 
of knowledge must and very well may introduce the concept of a 
‘relatively natural Weltanschauung.’ Thereby is meant every- 
thing which within any one particular group is commonly and 
without question accepted as ‘given,’ and every meaning of what 
is thus ‘given’ which is held and felt as neither standing in need 
nor being capable of a justification. But the point is that this 
relatively natural Weltanschauung may be fundamentally 
different for different groups as well as for the same groups in 
different stages of development. | Instead of talking about the 
absolutely constant natural Weltanschauung (which has been one 
of the idols of epistemology), we must make the attempt to find 
the laws of the transformation of the relatively natural Weltan- 
schauung-structures as they proceed from one another. The 
finding of these laws of transformation is urged by Scheler as one 
of the primary tasks of the sociology of knowledge. In this 
undertaking it must, however, keep in close contact with the 
psychology of development and make use of the already dis- 
covered parallel codérdinations of the stages of development. 
Such parallel coérdinations are important for the doctrine of the 
transformation of the relatively natural Weltanschauungen into 
one another, because the sociology of knowledge is by no means 
merely the sociology of the knowledge of truth, but also the 
sociology of social illusion, superstition, and of the socially 
conditioned errors and forms of deception. 

These relatively natural Weltanschauungen have an organic 
character and only move on in very large temporal dimensions. 
They can be fundamentally changed only through race-mixture 
or possibly through a mixture of language and culture. “At 
any rate,”’ says Scheler, ‘‘they belong to the lowest centers of the 
automatically working ‘group-soul,’ and not at all to the ‘group- 
mind.’” * But above these relatively natural Welianschauungen 


Op. cit., p. 61. 
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rise the forms of knowledge of a relatively artificial and edu- 
cational nature. Given in the order of the degree of artificiality 
(beginning with the least artificial), we have the following: 


1. Myth and legend as undifferentiated pre-forms of religious, 
metaphysical, natural and historical knowledge. 

2. The knowledge implicitly given along with the natural folk- 
language (in contrast to the language of the educated, to 
poetic language, or to technical terminology). 

3. Religious knowledge in its various aggregate conditions from 
the pious, warmly emotional, vague intuition to the firmly 
fixed dogma of an ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

4. The basic types of mystic knowledge. 

5. Philosophical-metaphysical knowledge. 

6. The positive knowledge of mathematics, of the natural and 
mental sciences. 

7. Technological knowledge. 


And just as the form of movement of the relatively natural 
Weltanschauung is the slowest in point of time and the most 
awkward and dragging in history, so the movement of knowledge 
seems to increase in rapidity with the growing artificiality of its 
form. One need only point to the relatively slow changes in 
the world’s religions as compared with the much more rapid 
changes in metaphysics for a quite obvious example of this fact. 
On the other hand, different kinds of metaphysics long outlive in 
recognition and accepted validity the positive sciences, the results 
of which change from hour to hour. 

Each of these forms of knowledge—with the possible exception 
of the mystical form, which is really a born enemy of language 
and of all formulated expression—develops its own special 
language and its own peculiar style in the formulation of its 
knowledge. Religion and philosophy, of course, necessarily 
remain bound to the natural folk resp. educated language to a 
much greater extent than do the sciences, which (especially 
mathematics and the natural sciences) develop purely artificial 
terminologies. This technical terminology of the natural sciences 
is also seen as at least one of the reasons for their being much more 
readily internationalized than the social sciences. 
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Though Scheler insists that the origin of the more or less 
artificial forms of knowledge is a problem of the first rank in the 
sociology of knowledge, he discusses in this connection only the 
origin of the highest forms. The striving after knowledge within 
all of the forms grows out of an innate impulsive tendency which 
man shares with the higher mammals, especially with the 
anthropoid apes. Apes, for instance, manifest an unusual 
amount of curiosity in their investigation and probing of objects 
and situations. In fact, among the higher mammals everything 
unexpected brings out this impulsive tendency, which un- 
doubtedly belongs to the large family of the instinct for power and 
stands in close connection with the constructive and the play 
instinct. From this basic tendency of curiosity various new 
emotional tendencies branch off. Inquisitiveness and the desire 
to know, for instance, are somewhat higher in the scale, and both 
may also be directed toward things already more or less familiar. 
From this general desire for knowledge, moreover, spring impulses 
and tendencies which stand in definite relation to the higher types 
of knowledge and which already appear as mental transfigurations 
of these instincts. 

To begin with, there is the irrepressible urge, first of all of the 
entire group and only secondarily of the individual person, to 
‘protect,’ to ‘save’ its existence, fate, and welfare and to get into 
knowing contact with a reality which is viewed as ‘super- 
powerful and sacred,’ and which at the same time is considered 
as the highest good and the cause and foundation of all existence. 
This is the constant emotional root of all religious search for 
knowledge. 

In the second place, there is the still more characteristically 
mental intentional feeling of wonder, which is basic for a new and 
quite different type of knowledge. Any object, no matter how 
familiar or common, may call forth this feeling of wonder, but only 
under one condition: it must be taken as an instance and repre- 
sentative of an ideal type, of an essence. That is to say, it must 
not be referred to its actual immediate surroundings or spatio- 
temporal connections, but it must confront the mind with such 
questions as: Why, how, and for what does ‘anything like that’ 
exist ‘at all,’ and why is it not mon-existent? Whenever this 
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question is directed toward the existence and essential structure 
of a universal totality as such, we have the purely ‘metaphysical’ 
type of wonder. This act of wonder and the accompanying 
emotions are the constant source of all search for metaphysical 
knowledge. The essential point in this type of knowledge is 
the fact that the object is not viewed in its momentary spatio- 
temporal or causal relations, but is referred directly and im- 
mediately to a causa prima or is regarded as a representative of 
an ideal essence-type. 

A third emotion is the striving for power and domination over 
the course of nature, over men and the occurrences in society, 
over the course of soul- and organic processes, yes, and in magic 
technology even the attempt personally to direct and dominate 
supernatural ‘powers,’ or at least what appear to us as such, and 
thereby to preview and predict phenomena. This impulse has 
its deeper basis and origin in the originally purposeless con- 
struction-, play-, and experimentation-instincts; and these are 
the driving power both of all positive science and of all kinds of 
technology (a relatively late distinction). 

Neither so-called pure reason (as in rationalism and in Kant), 
therefore, nor sense-experience (as the empiricists thought) 
provides the fundamental reason for the conviction and belief in a 
spatio-temporal order and in the definite lawfulness (Soseins- 
gesetzlichkeit) of nature which governs all positive research, but 
rather this thoroughly biological and not-at-all rational or - 
‘mental’ impulse toward domination and power. The latter 
determines simultaneously and in equal measure both the intel- 
lectual behavior toward the world in perception, conception and 
thought, and the practical behavior of activity upon the world 
which sets the environmental objects in motion. It is this fact 
which accounts for the unity of the theoretical and the practically 
active behavior toward the world, and for their common structural 
forms. 

Science and technology grow out of this third root of the human 
desire for knowledge, and this root is merely a gradual increase of 
capacities which are already to be found among the higher 
animals. Both the emotions of religion and the epistemological 
methods of metaphysics, on the other hand, which grow out of the 
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first and second roots of the desire for knowledge, are specific 
human achievements, or, to quote Scheler’s own words, “specific 
monopolies of ‘homo sapiens.’”’ ® It is this distinction which was 
quite generally missed by the positivism of Comte and of Spencer, 
due to the fact that this movement recognized only the third root 
of the human desire for knowledge. On such a basis the later 
positivists could come to no other conclusion than that by which 
they denied the essential soul- and mental difference between man 
and the beast. 

The three different roots of the three types of knowledge 
(religion, metaphysics, positive science and technology) do not 
grow out of each other but are all equally constant in human 
experience. The three types of knowledge, therefore, are also 
irreducible and equally unexchangeabi: forms of human knowl- 
edge and do not succeed each other in point of time in the sense 
that one is the logical or inevitable outcome or result of the 
supposedly previous or lower form. All three forms are constant 
and Comte’s law of the three stages is therefore equally as 
untenable as are the other positivist reductions of all spheres to 
one. One or another of these forms of knowledge may pre- 
dominate in any particular historical period, but the others are 
also invariably present and are never to be viewed as ueber- 
wundene Standpunkte. 

It has been our aim in this paper to let Scheler speak for 
himself as much as possible, either in translation or in condensed 
paraphrase, in order to give him an opportunity to present his 
case—both conclusions and arguments—-to those English- 
speaking students of philosophy who have not taken or would not 
take the time to labor through his often very complex use of the 
German language. Our task, however, can hardly be considered 
as completed without some critical comment upon what—up to 
this point—we have simply tried to reproduce. Yet Scheler 
himself has made any extended critique or even detailed comment 
on his essay next to impossible, or, at any rate, more than 
ordinarily difficult. And this not so much by what he actually 
says as by what he indicates as being left unsaid in the present 
treatise. Over and again we find Scheler referring to books of his 


* Op. cit., p. 68. 
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which are still to be published; in some cases, perhaps, still to be 
completed. In the short space of twenty-two pages he refers 
twice to his Philosophical Anthropology and once to his Meta- 
physics, both of which are shortly to appear. While eagerly 
awaiting these forthcoming treatises from the pen of Scheler, one 
hesitates to commit himself to any definite position toward the 
present treatise; especially when some of the most salient points 
in the argument are postscribed with such statements as these: 
“For a full statement of my reasons [for this] I must refer to the 
first volume of my metaphysics, which will soon appear.” 
“T have investigated [this] more thoroughly in my forthcoming 
Philosophical Anthropology.” ™ 

Nevertheless we shall take the risks involved and offer some 
comment, subject to later revision, on certain points raised by 
this philosophical theory. 
( In the first place, while one may have little difficulty in 
following Scheler’s first axiom of the sociology of knowledge in so 
far as it insists on the principle that the recognition on the part of 
every human being of himself as a ‘member’ of society as such 
genetically precedes his so-called self-consciousness, it is by no 
means as easy to follow him in his assertion that this basic ‘social, 
knowledge is a priori and in no sense empirical. The fact that 
the child (as well as primitive man) at first lives more in society 
than in his own individuality, may indeed prove that the social 
consciousness is aroused before the self-consciousness awakens, 
but this could be explained as the result of two factors, viz. 
(1) the nature of the child’s environment, and (2) the plastic and 
impressionable nature of the child himself. The results of the 
combination of these factors, which are present in every child-life, 
will still, it would seem, be of an empirical nature. Nor is 
Scheler’s Robinson Crusoe hypothesis at all convincing. For, to 
begin with, the hypothetical experiment has never been made; 
and even if it had been made, it may certainly be questioned 
whether the inborn (and basically human) act-intentions of this 
isolated man (granting that from our vantage-point of social 
experience they might appear as definitely ‘social’) would arouse 

Op. cil., p. n. 2. 

Tbid., p. 60, n. 3. 
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in him any consciousness of being a ‘member’ of society as such or 
of any kind of a social group at all. To the present writer, the 
argument for the a priori character of this basic ‘social’ knowledge 
appears inconclusive, to say the least. The rejection of this 
particular point, however, would not seem to preclude one’s 
acceptance of the balance (and more important aspect) of 
Scheler’s first axiom. 

| Next,'one can hardly help taking exception to so sharp a 
division as Scheler makes between his two categories of ‘group- 
soul’ and ‘group-mind.’ While it would seem that there can be 
little doubt that the basic distinction which he makes here is a 
very real one, justifiable by the facts of social experience, we 
must nevertheless urge that the boundary line between these two 
social categories is by no means a sharp or fixed one, but rather 
more movable and flowing than Scheler seems to indicate. Many 
of the actual social expressions of men are clearly characterized 
by the presence of both ‘group-soul’ and ‘group-mind,’ even if we 
accept the author’s own definitions of these two social categories. 
‘Public Opinion’ is a case in point. 

Moreover, if Scheler insists on such a sharp distinction between 
‘group-soul’ and ‘group-mind’ and also insists that the relatively 
natural Weltanschauungen ‘‘belong to the lowest centers of the 
automatically working ‘group-soul,’ and not at all to the ‘group- 
mind,’”’ * one cannot help wondering just where in his ‘ Division 
of the Higher Forms of Knowledge’ the ‘group-soul’ ceases to 
function and the activity of the ‘group-mind’ begins. It will be 
remembered that the seven forms of knowledge given in the order 
of their increasing artificiality are as follows: (1) myth, and (2) 
natural folk-language, (3) religious knowledge, and (4) mystical 
knowledge, then (5) philosophy, (6) the positive sciences, and 
finally (7) technological knowledge. Were Scheler obliged to 
carry through his sharp distinction between ‘group-soul’ and 
‘group-mind’ and to point out where precisely in this list the 
*group-soul’ stops and the ‘group-mind’ begins, he might find 
considerable difficulty. Nor is it easy to see why he does not at 
this point indicate his opinion on this question, especially since he 
has just taken such great pains to assure us that the relatively 

2 Ibid., p. 61. 
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natural Weltanschauung, out of which all these higher forms of 
knowledge arise, is purely a matter of the ‘group-soul’ and has no 
element of the ‘group-mind’ in it at all. 

But beyond all this it must be pointed out that the real status 
of both of these social categories is left entirely too indefinite. 
To treat what are regarded as fundamental categories in a bare 
page and a half is altogether inadequate, and leaves a multitude 
of unanswered questions in the reader’s mind. What, for 
example, is the precise metaphysical status of these two social 
categories, since we are forbidden to regard them as ‘metaphysical 
entities,’ and since, on the other hand, we are assured that “they 
are never the mere sum of the knowledge of the individuals ‘plus’ 
a subsequent mere communication of this knowledge”? * How 
are they related to, or to be thought of in comparison with, the 
more familiar philosophical concept of a ‘general will’? No real 
answer—or even cue to an answer—seems to be given by Scheler 
to either of these questions or to many similar ones which arise in 
this connection, in spite of the fact that he does give a brief 
definition of each of the terms.* Nor does the author, in this 
instance, refer us to a more thorough discussion of these two 
categories in one of his projected volumes. All one can do, then, 
is to wait and hope for a more thorough statement and discussion 


‘at some future time. 


Of course, the assertion of the irreducible character of the five 
spheres of being will probably cause more protest and attempted 
refutation than almost anything elsé™in Scheler's discussion, 
But the present writer is inclined to view such protests more as a 
proof of the still all-too-magnetic power of orthodox contemporary 
‘scientism’ and its attendant naturalism, than as indicative of 
serious independent inquiry. Why the world of actual ex- 
perience—which volens nolens seems by no means to manifest a 
unitary character—should be reduced to an absolute unity 
(within experience at least), and in particular to a unity of mere 
matter-in-motion, and why such a stretching of the facts of our 
experience and our imagination should be dignified with the 
phrase ‘scientific method,’ the present writer has never quite been 

3 Op. cit., p. 51. 

M4 See p. 105 above. 
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able to understand. Besides, Mr. Whitehead’s recent exposition 
may perhaps be considered as having dealt the death-blow to all 
these mere matter-in-motion scientisms of our day." However 
this may be, /it seems to me undeniable that the facts of our 
experience are multiplex and that any attempt to reduce them all 
to one sphere has thus far always ended disastrously. | I admit 
that this is no reason why such an attempt may not possibly be 
successful today or some time in the future. But such an ad- 
mission by no means explains away the actual plural character of 
our experience as it still appears to us today, after all the touch- 
stones of past and of contemporary attempts to reduce them to 
one have been brought to bear upon the problem. One thing at 
least will have to be granted as a fact of immediate experience, 
namely the presence of an object-world to a subject. And this 
fact alone would seem to justify at least something more than a 
monism. {There would, then, appear to be no valid reason for 
rejecting Scheler’s five irreducible spheres without granting them 
at least a fair hearing. | And this all the more so when it is kept in 
mind, as, of course, it must be, that he is here, as everywhere, 
using the phenomenological method, a method which begins with 
the world as it is found and which makes the definite claim that it 
has ‘no ax to grind,’ no thesis to prove, and no metaphysical 
presuppositions to establish. When, therefore, Scheler finds five 
distinct spheres (which Lloyd Morgan and his followers would call 
‘levels’) in the world of his actual experience, and finds further 
that the categories working in one of these do not seem to work 
in the others, he claims the right, in harmony with his method, 
to put down the actual facts as he finds them: namely five 
spheres, any one of which is irreducible to any other one or more 
of the five. Unfortunately, moreover, a hearing on this subject 
will have to await the publication of Scheler’s promised Meta- 
physics, for obviously such a pluralistic concept as he has de- 
veloped in his five irreducible spheres of existence is primarily a 
metaphysical issue and not a sociological-epistemological one. 

\ One real difficulty does, however, seem to present itself in the 


%In his Science and the Modern World (1925). This blow, however, must be 
understood as being directed only against materialism or the attempt to hypostatize 
science into a philosophy, and not against science as such, which, properly speaking, 
has practically ceased to be materialistic in the above sense. 
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enumeration of the five spheres. That is, the ‘surrounding 
world’ of sphere (c) would seem to coincide with spheres (d) and 
(e) taken together. For the world ‘surrounding’ one’s own body 
would certainly seem to be the world of live and of dead or ‘dead- 
appearing’ objects. How the ‘surrounding world of one’s own 
body’ could, then, be an altogether different sphere from the 
‘live world’ as well as from the ‘dead’ or ‘dead-appearing’ 
world, it is indeed hard to see.) Here again Scheler’s account 
suffers by its brevity and abruptness. 
But once one has granted the possibility in principle of the five 
irreducible spheres, Scheler’s law of the orderliness in which they 
are given or pre-given would seem to be a remarkable discovery. 
Certain aspects of this discovery, it is true, are by no means 
entirely new. Mr. Perry, for example, in a series of articles 
appearing in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. V1, argued, more than 
twenty years ago, that the knowledge of the alter was both easier 
and prior to a knowledge of the ego. |And he has been by no 
means alone in maintaining such a position. But, after all such 
concessions are made, it nevertheless remained for Scheler to 
work out the entire series; and while he definitely disclaims 
having given a systematic or full explanation of it, he has provided 
enough in outline form to bring to light some facts which should 
be capable of not-too-difficult verification in our own individual 
experience and observation.) It should certainly not be very hard 
for any serious investigator of the problem to discover, for 
instance, that “‘the sphere of the outer world is always pre-given 
to that of the inner world.”” Any kind of introspection, self- 
observation, or whatever else one may choose to call it, is 
certainly a rather late activity in the life of the individual, 
always preceded for a comparatively long period of time by 
attention to and interest in the outer world. While the other 
laws of pre-givenness asserted by Scheler are perhaps not so 
obvious and do not appear so simple at first sight, yet it would 
seem that they not only follow logically from his basic laws of 
pre-givenness, but are also capable of empirical verification, or at 
least analysis."* 

* For the full justification of this law of order Scheler refers to the first volume of 


his promised Metaphysik, a fact which makes more detailed comment useless at this 
time. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note the three types of 
emotional and impulse sources from which Scheler derives the 
three highest forms of human knowledge, namely religion, 
metaphysics, and science and technology. There are at least 
two points here of more than passing interest. One is his 
unequivocal rejection of Comte’s ‘law of the three stages’ and 
with it of ali views which would explain any of these three higher 
forms of knowledge as lower than either of the other two. He 
strongly insists on their constancy and equality. In any par- 
ticular period one or another of them may predominate, but each 
of the three is nevertheless a definite and inevitable outcome of a 
fundamentally separate emotional impulse and tendency, and all 
three, both as impulses or sources, and as forms of knowledge or 
results, must be put side by side and not consecutively as Comte 
and others erroneously placed them. 

The other significant fact in this Hiscussion would seem to lie in 
Scheler’s suggestion that only one of these three impulsive and 
natural tendencies is an animal tendency—a gradual increase in 
man of animal capacities—while the other two are distinctively 
human and a definite monopoly of the genus homo sapiens. It 
might be generally admitted that man is the only ‘animal’ of 
our present acquaintance which has religion and metaphysics, 
but the writer seriously questions whether many scientists or 
philosophers could be found in America today who would admit 
that the instinctive, impulsive, basic, emotional sources of these 
two higher forms of knowledge are not at all present in any animal 
form of life below homo sapiens; in other words, that no animal 
except man has the instinctive roots out of which religion and 
metaphysics could arise. The opposition to this view is bound 
to be especially strong because the contemporary scientist will be 
loath to agree that religion and metaphysics are more distinctively 
‘human’ forms of knowledge than science and technology. But 
whether right or wrong, Scheler’s expositions on this point (which 
are bound to be more explicit in his forthcoming Philosophical 
Anthropology) will at least serve to re-open the argument for 
further serious investigation, research, and discussion. This is 
certainly not unneeded, for even vox hominum scientiae is not 
necessarily vox dei. 
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A few of the other questions raised by Scheler’s essay, while 
philosophically perhaps of prime importance, are so far reaching 
in their implications that they deserve individual treatment. All 
we can do here is to mention some of them. 

There is, for instance, the problem raised by the doctrine of the 
individual’s partnership in the mental and spiritual possession of 
society according to the particular group-structure or structures 
(ranging from the pole of actual identification through many 
mediate forms to the opposite pole of mere analogy). Scheler 
himself has done much toward an explanation of many of these 
forms.” But a detailed discussion of them must be left either to 
other investigators or, at any rate, to another treatise. 

Then there is the whole question of the part which concepts 
play in society. It may be admitted that few questions could be 
more fundamental than this for any sociology of knowledge, 
especially when the many implicated sub-problems, such as the 
nature of the concept, the question of the objectivity of the 
concept, etc., are taken into account. The magnitude of this 
problem too, therefore, makes any treatment of it in this con- 
nection impossible. 

All of which goes to prove, finally, that in his Probleme einer 
Soziologie des Wissens Scheler has undertaken a task of almost 
Herculean dimensions. One is not at all surprised, therefore, to 
find that with this volume barely off the press we are promised 
four others, by its author, all of which are said to be in preparation. 
In this and in other works Scheler has stirred up enough dust to 
keep him busily engaged for the balance of his natural life, 
working out in more detailed and systematic form the various 
problems already formulated or at least indicated. And no 
doubt they will also keep his critics (both pro and con) active for 
a long time to come. 

PauL ARTHUR SCHILPP. 

COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC. 


17 In his Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die Materiale Wertethik and even more 
so in his Wesen und Formen der Sympathie (second or third edition). 
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OBJECTIVE RELATIVISM IN DEWEY AND 
WHITEHEAD. 


HERE is no more fruitful source of progress in the sciences 
than the imaginative freedom which follows upon the sur- 
render of old presuppositions. Theories as well as flying ma- 
chines have risen in express contradiction of preconceived stan- 
dards of possibility. Was not the principle of inertia an ab- 
surdity for Aristotle? Did not modern geometry make its great- 
est advances when the axiom of parallels ceased to be axiomatic? 
So, more recently, the warped space which Mr. Russell rejected a 
priori for his Foundations of Geometry has become the headstone 
of the corner in the A B C of Relativity. A somewhat similar 
development appears to be in progress in philosophy. Theories 
of great promise and already of great attainments are now before 
us which involve the explicit rejection of a principle as sacred 
as Euclidean space, and more pervasive. The consequences of 
such an adventure, as embodied in the work of Whitehead and 
Dewey, it is our purpose to examine. 
Now philosophical presuppositions are far less explicit than 
those of the sciences, even where they are most potent. Hence 
it is not always easy to abandon their consequences and implica- 


tions as completely as one intends. And to convince the critic © 


that they really are to be abandoned seems overwhelmingly diffi- 
cult. A large part of the mystery which surrounds the philoso- 
phies in question is certainly due to this fact. Judged by a stan- 
dard which they reject, they are of course found to be incon- 
sistent, or at least incomprehensible. How much of the resulting 
confusion is due to the fact that the revolution suggested has not 
been fully carried out by the innovators, how much to the refusal 
of the critics to recognise the new regime even de facto, it would 
be difficult to say. In any case, a mutual understanding may 
perhaps be furthered if an attempt is made to state the presupposi- 
tion in question as clearly as possible and note the consequences 
of its abandonment. Where so many have obviously failed to 
see the point the writer can hardly hope to be altogether success- 
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ful, but any attempt to bring about a common understanding may 
at least raise relevant issues. A genuinely new philosophy is 
moving the waters of contemporary thought. That it remains 
inaccessible to many if not most of us through sheer lack of a 
common meeting ground, is a real misfortune. 

The alleged union of Dewey and Whitehead as prophets of the 
new gospel may itself appear paradoxical enough. Certainly 
those who know their Whitehead through the quite different the- 
ories of Broad and Russell and who persist in reading Dewey in 
terms of William James or even Schiller will see little evidence 
for it. And in all truth, the convergence has been a devious and 
difficult affair, not clearly discernible until the appearance of 
Experience and Nature and Science and the Modern World ; and 
even now it is obviously not complete. But it is very real, none 
the less. That such agreement is possible between two major 
philosophers with such different antecedents and such widely 
separated fields of inquiry, is itself no small recommendation for 
the principles which both have been led to adopt. 

The common tendency I shall term “ objective relativism.” 
Its constituent terms have unpleasant and somewhat misleading 


- associations, but their union in a single doctrine does seem to 


indicate fairly well what is most original and most controversial 
in the theories to be considered. It attempts to unite two 
propositions which have uniformly been taken to be incompatible. 
(a) The objective facts of the world of nature and of reality are 
the very ‘apparent’ and relative happenings directly disclosed to 
us in perception. (b) In spite (or because) of such objectivity 
such happenings remain ultimately and inescapably relative. Such 
relativity is hence an ultimate fact about the objective world. 
Now objectivity we know and relativity we know, but their 
union seems irregular and positively illegitimate as judged by 
conventional standards. We should suppose that the way to 
show that a thing was objective was to prove that it was not ulti- 
mately relative, while the way to demote it to mere ‘ appearance’ 
would be to convict it of just such relativity. No better illustra- 
tion could be found than the very familiar struggle between 
monistic and dualistic realists. The question to be determined is 
that of the objectivity and ultimacy of immediately experienced 
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data. The dualist says they are not objective, and his proof rests 
throughout upon the fact of their relativity. The monist insists 
that they are objective and hence must introduce ‘ external’ re- 
lations and try to show that they are not ultimately and intrin- 
sically relative. The rules of the game are well marked out, and 
even the casual observer can see what it is all about. When Mr. 
Dewey attempted to introduce a “realism without monism or 
dualism” it was felt on both sides that he was not playing the 
game. And obviously not, for if he is right, the game is not 
worth playing; it rests upon a false and destructive presupposi- 
tion. That presupposition is the ultimate incompatibility of ob- 
jectivity and ultimate relativity The denial of that assumption 
and the attempt to construct a theory in defiance of it are the dis- 
tinguishing traits of the doctrine we are to consider. 

The misnamed ‘ theory of relativity ’ furnishes another instance. 
If that theory proves anything it proves that space and time are 
ultimately relative, not to mind, to be sure, but to a given refer- 
ence system. Neither space nor time ‘in itself’ has any inde- 
pendent physical meaning. Hence Minkowski immediately added 
that they were reduced to “ shadows,” and only the combination 
of the two, which was not relative in the same sense, could be 
objectively real. And Russell makes statements like the following 
as though they were quite self-evident. “ This leads us to the 
relativity of distances and times. This in turn shows that there 
is no objective physical fact which can be called ‘ the distance be- 
tween two bodies at a given time,’ since the time and the distance 
will both depend upon the observer.”* And this is precisely 
what Whitehead’s version of the theory consistently denies. Mo- 
tion is relative and yet objectively real, durations are relative to 
the motion of the observer, and yet so basic that they are the 
ground for the ‘ time-systems’ whose relations give the structure 
of the supposedly absolute Space-Time. ‘“ We observe nature as 
extended in an immediate present which is simultaneous but not 
instantaneous, and therefore the whole which is immediately dis- 
cerned or signified as an inter-related system forms a stratification 

1 The word ‘ultimate’ marks the contrast between this view and that of 
objective idealism, in which relations hold within an absolute not itself relative 
to anything external. 

2A BC of Relativity, p. 138. 
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of nature which is a physical fact.”* The two writers are agreed 
upon the fact of relativity. Yet Russell assumes as a consequence 
that a relative time is “ no physical fact” and Whitehead asserts 
it as “a relevant fact of nature” * upon which his whole theory 
depends. The antithesis is plain enough. 

In general these theories do embody both elements of objective 
relativism quite consciously. Thus Whitehead asserts: “ Nature 
is thus a totality including individual experiences, so that we 
must reject the distinction between nature as it really is and ex- 
periences of it which are purely psychological. Our experiences 
of the apparent world are nature itself.”* And yet: “ This creed 
is that the actual elements perceived by our senses are in them- 
selves the elements of a common world; and that this world is a 
complex of things, including our acts of cognition, brit transcend- 
ing them.”*® So far from reducing this world to immediate data, 
our author introduces such complex and unfamiliar facts as 
infinite extents and intersecting moments. And still he contends 
that “nature is that which we observe in perception through the 
senses.”" It is all very strange. And so Dewey takes reality to 
be “experience” and includes within it such relative affairs as 
doubt, fear and frustration. Further, he holds to a denotative 
method, in which even the most abstract entities of science and 
philosophy must find their meaning and justification in this relative 
world. And yet he treats knowledge as an affair of transcend- 
ence and declares of the immediate, which was previously termed 
objective, “the immediately given is always the dubious; it is 
always a matter for subsequent events to determine, to assign 
character to.”* And these events are no mere mental affairs 
but a natural world antedating and transcending man. “ This 
human situation falls wholly within nature.” ° 

Is this situation a contradiction? In the case of Dewey it has 
certainly seemed so, and so careful a critic as Lovejoy has been 

3 Concept of Nature, p. 187. 

4 Principle of Relativity, p. 85. 

5 Ibid., p. 62. 

6 Science and the Modern World, p. 124. 

7 Concept of Nature, p. 3. 


8 Experience and Nature, p. 349. 
9 Ibid., p. 421. 
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tireless in pointing out the difficulty. The critics of Whitehead 
have been more cautious. Like Miss Sinclair, they still cherish 
the fear of being “slain with an equation.” But the situation is 
almost identical in the two cases, though the limitation of White- 
head’s inquiry to “ nature” seemed to put him in a different posi- 
tion. Science and the Modern World withdraws that limitation 
and the parallel becomes quite obvious. And, provided we retain 
the old presupposition, such contradiction is inescapable. But 
need that presupposition be retained? Since both authors have 
specifically asserted that it need not, it is a little ungenerous to dis- 
cuss them as though they were presupposing the very principle — 
called in question. But can it be abandoned? Certainly a pre- 
supposition that has been an axiom of philosophy for so long can 
not lightly be cast aside. Yet it is certainly not self-evident nor 
intrinsically sacred. Like the axiom of parallels, it must justify 
itself by its consequences. Hence the real issue amounts to pre- 
cisely this: Can a philosophy be formulated, based upon the denial 
of the absolutist presupposition, which is consistent with itself 
and with the facts? It is the contention of objective relativism 
that it can ; indeed, objective relativism, so far as it has been con- 
sistently formulated, is precisely that philosophy. Negatively it 
is a critique of the old doctrine and its consequences, a doctrine 
which Whitehead has well christened “ bifurcation.” Positively, 
it is an alternative theory grounded upon the ultimacy of the 
relative. The adventure is certainly worth examining. 

The outlines of the new theory are gradually emerging, and 
something fairly definite may be said as to its implications. We 
shall attempt to trace those outlines and make some conjectures as 
to what the finished edifice will be like. The work is by no means 
completed and the architects, as we shall find, are not at one on 
all points. Yet the progress has been great and the achievement 
promises to be the most considerable contribution to philosophy of 
this century or the last. 

The foundation of the whole affair is an inversion in the rela- 
tion of objects and events. The distinction itself is not new, but 
the use made of it is revolutionary. In any situation two aspects 
are distinguishable. A copy of The Concept of Nature is on the 
table beside me. The book as such and with respect to its in- 
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trinsic character is not altered by its situation. It would be the 
same book if it were in China. In other words, its occurrence 
here and now is extrinsic to its essential nature. Such an entity 
is called an “ object.” Yet the book does happen to be here, and 
this occurrence, this event, is a genuine part of the total situation. 
As an event, the occurrence of the book is by no means inde- 
pendent of its situation and relationships. If I had not decided 
to write this morning the book would be on its shelf, if I had not 
been interested in philosophy it might still be with the publishers. 
And soon. Asan event, the situation is caught up in a whole net- 
work of interactions and circumstances, without which it would 
not be what it is. In other words the relations of an event are in- 
ternal, and it is precisely that fact which distinguishes it from an 
object. 

The traditional theory has treated objects as primary, as sub- 
stantives, and events as characters of objects. Based as it was 
upon the presupposition that relativity and objectivity are incom- 
patible, it had no other alternative. From the traditional ‘ matter’ 
to Hume’s ‘impressions’ and Hegel’s Absolute the basic presup- 
position is the same. The objective reality is such as to be com- 
plete in itself and the fact of happening, of occurrence in a given 
situation or context, is extrinsic to it. In the sense in which the 
terms are here used, it was an object or set of objects, never an 
event. The theory we are considering transposes this relation- 
ship. For it the event is substantive and objects are characters of 
events. Thus relatedness, in all its complexity and interconnec- 
tions, is made basic for the objective world. The nature and 
consequences of this inversion are well worth considering. 

There is no statement in Whitehead’s theory that has caused 
more bewilderment than that concerning an “ ether of events.” 
Yet there is none more characteristic nor more central. The tra- 
ditional ether was an object, and a very pervasive one. It was 
introduced to rectify the defects in the orthodox scientific theory. 
That theory, keeping to self-sufficient objects, could find no 
material locus for the pervasive interactions disclosed by electro- 
magnetic phenomena. Over and above known objects there 
proved to be events, something going on in ‘empty’ space. Now, 
on this view, events must characterize some object, there must be 
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some substantive over and above the events themselves to which 
and in which they were happening. Hence the well known asser- 
tion of Lord Salisbury that ether is the substantive for the verb 
‘to undulate.’ Given the event, theory demanded an object as 
substantive, and the ether was that object. 

The resulting difficulties are familiar enough. How was this 
new object, itself an absolute, related to the phenomena we know? 
Experiments failed to tell us and the whole matter was in confu- 
sion. Yet, on absolutist grounds, the evidence was irreproachable. 
To which Whitehead replies: “The material called ether is the 
outcome of a metaphysical craving. The continuity of nature is 
the continuity of events; and the doctrine of transmission should 
be construed as a doctrine of the coextensiveness of events with 
space and time and of their reciprocal interaction. . . . We shall 
term the traditional ether an ‘ether of material’ or a ‘ material 
ether’ and shall employ the term ‘ ether of events’ to express the 
assumption of this enquiry, which may be loosely stated as being 
‘that something is going on everywhere and always.’ Time, 
Space and Material are adjuncts of events.” *° 

Here the substantive of the verb ‘ to undulate’ is the occurrence 
of the undulation itself in all its dynamic interconnections. In- 
stead of inquiring as to the spatio-temporal relations of given 
objects to a further absolute and undiscoverable object, we must 
determine the relations of events to each other, for the connecting 
structure of the world lies in them. The paradoxes of relativity 
and its triumphs are natural consequences of this change of stand- 
point. Not Space and Time in themselves, but space and time as 
characterizing events, are relative and naturally so, in accordance 
with the context and circumstances under which they occur. The 
whole point and meaning of Whitehead’s great work could hardly 
be summed up better than in just this statement: “ The events of 
the apparent world as thus qualified by the exact adjectives of 
science are what we call the ‘ ether.’” ** 

The problem of mind and body is considerably different from 
that of “ motion through the ether,” yet Dewey has invoked the 
same inversion to solve it. The solution lies in a revision of the 


10 Principles of Natural Knowledge, pp. 25 f. 
11 Principle of Relativity, p. 38. 
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lem.2_ If mind and body as separate substantive objects are taken 
as primary, then the connection can only be an adjective of either 
one or the other or of some third thing, for all the world like the 
ether, introduced to provide a common object or medium in which 
the connection can occur. In fact, “ That to which both mind 
and matter belong is the complex of events that constitute nature. 
This becomes a mysterious tertium quid, incapable of designation, 
only when mind and matter are taken to be static structures in- 
stead of functional characters. It is a plausible prediction that if 
there were an interdict placed for a generation upon the use of 
mind, matter, consciousness as nouns . . . we should find many 
of our problems much simplified.”** The connection is here 
substantive, mind and matter are characters of those interactions 
in which they are manifested. 

The consequence is identical in the two cases and is very happily 
expressed. Thus Whitehead sums up the matter: “The false 
idea which we have to get rid of is that of nature as a mere aggre- 
gate of independent entities, each capable of isolation. According 
to this conception these entities, whose characters are capable of 
isolated definition, come together and by their accidental relations 
form the system of nature. . . . The explanation of nature which 
I urge as an alternative ideal to this accidental view of nature, is 
that nothing in nature could be what it is except as an ingredient 
in nature as it is. . . . An isolated event is not an event, because 
every event is a factor in a larger whole and is significant of that 
whole.” ** And Dewey: “To see the organism in nature, the 
nervous system in the organism, the brain in the nervous system, 
the cortex in the brain is the answer to the problems that haunt 
philosophy. And when thus seen they will be seen to be in, not as 
marbles are in a box but as events are in a history, in a moving, 
growing, never finished process.” ** 

So much for a bare statement of the fundamentals. The con- 
sequences are direct and striking. We consider first events. (a) 

12 Op. cit., p. 263. 

18 Ibid., p. 75. 


14 Concept of Nature, pp. 141 f. 
18 Op. cit., p. 295. 
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E ical incompleteness and t 1 transci 
Thus Whitehead contrasts his theory with the traditional account. 
If objects are substantive, then time cannot be ultimate, for tem- 
poral lapse will be extrinsic to the nature of the object. “The 
material is fully itself at any sub-period however short. Here an 
instant of time is conceived as itself without transition, since the 
temporal transition is the succession of instants.” And then 
there is no genuine transition. “For if in the location of a con- 
figuration of matter throughout a stretch of time there is no in- 
herent reference to any other times, past or future, it immediately 
follows that nature within any period does not refer to nature at 
any other period.”** Dewey has recently and very pertinently 
criticized Broad’s theory on precisely the same basis. It is alto- 
gether natural that objects should be temporally indifferent in this 
sense, but a genuine event never can be. For an event is the very 
happening itself; it is not what becomes, it is the becoming.”” 
Past and future are of the very nature of transition and not 
extrinsic to it. “A thing may endure secula seculorum and yet 
not be everlasting; it will crumble before the gnawing tooth of 
time as it exceeds a certain measure. Every existence is an 
event.” 

A great deal of rather easy philosophizing has been done over 
the recent promotion of time in physical speculations. Yet it has 
been very little understood. The news that time may be treated 
as a fourth dimension is, as Eddington justly observes, as stale as 
the news that Queen Anne is dead. The novel fact is the asser- 
tion that time makes a difference. In the theory of relativity it 
makes a difference in spatial reckonings, and hence, in determining 
such reckonings, time must be “taken seriously.” With Dewey 
and Whitehead this character is altogether essential. If time is to 
be real, it must make a difference to existences themselves. But_ 

ition it can never make an essential difference to objects. 

Only the incompleteness of events will provide the requisite in- 
ternality. To events time does make a difference, and, for ob- 
jective relativism, events are the stuff of nature. 

16 Science and the Modern World, pp. 71 f. 

17 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXIII, No. 10, p. 256. ae Vv. 

18 Op. cit., p. 71. 
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(b) This relativity of events does not impair their individuality. 
For the individuality of an event is not, like that of an object, an 
affair of externality but of uniqueness. It is a happening here 
and now, an existence, and as such is definitely limited. It is 
here that the contrast with ‘absolute’ idealism is most marked. 
The latter is no less insistent upon internality than the relativist 
but it omits this brute fact of occurrence here and now which is 
the very essence of an event. For Hegel and for Bradley these 
are but poor things, to be transcended “ somehow ” in the absolute, 
which is an object par excellence, though a very expansive one. 
The occurrence of the absolute would be extrinsic to its nature as 
such and no juggling of the ontological argument can evade that 
fact. And it is in occurrence that we are primarily interested. 
Hence an element of limitation which no transcendence can elim- 
inate, the uniqueness which is the very fact of occurrence here 
and now, of existence. Events depend upon relations, but they 
are not relations, and this fact is essential. 

Whitehead is very emphatic upon this point. “ The salvation 
of reality is its obstinate, irreducible, matter-of-fact entities, 
which are limited to be no other than themselves. Neither sci- 
ence, nor art, nor creative action can tear itself away from ob- 
stinate, irreducible, limited facts. The endurance of things has its 
significance in the self-retention of that which endures for its own 
sake. That which endures is limited, obstructive, intolerant, in- 
fecting its environment with its own nature.”*® And Dewey: 
“ In every event there is something obdurate, self-sufficient, wholly 
immediate, neither a relation nor an element in a relational whole, 
but terminal and exclusive. . . . But there is nothing mystical 
about such ineffability ; it expresses the fact that of direct exist- 
ence it is futile to say anything to one’s self and impossible to say 
anything to another.” *° 

Here again is a factor for which the older theory had no ade- 
quate account. The object ‘in itself’ does not contain existence, 
as Kant pointed out. To exist here and now is no part of its 

19 Op. cit., p. 132. 

20 Op. cit., p. 85. The tendency of Dewey to confuse such immediacy with 
qualitative externality at this point is unfortunate. But he elsewhere recognises 
the existential relativity of such qualities clearly enough (pp. 267 ff.). Only the 
event exists immediately and in its own right. 
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nature. Nor will relations between objects meet the requirement, 
for these, on the absolutist basis, turn out to be mere characters of 
them, and existence is not a character. Existence becomes alto- 
gether mysterious, as in Santayana’s “ critical” theory. Yet there 
is nothing more obvious and direct. To exist is to occur and if 
such occurrence be taken as substantive, in all its relativity, exist- 
ence is the fact from which we start, not the goal toward which 
we leap. Existence is not a character of objects, but objects are 
characters of existence, of events. 

(c) The concrete reality of the event is nothing more than the 
union of the two preceding aspects in the fact of interaction. For 
to exist here and now is not to exclude relatedness, it is to be the 
center and fruition of a whole network of relations in a concre 
occurrence. It is objective fact just because it possesses and 
pends upon such contingent relations. An object is always just 
itself and nothing else. An event is always more and less than 
itself in this sense ; less in so far as it is incomplete and owes its 
being to the situation of which it is a part, more because it exists, 
it plays its part in what goes on, and existence is no part of an 
object ‘in itself.’ This mixture of finality and dependence, of 
immediacy and transcendence, is the most pervasive fact about the 
world as pictured by objective relativism. The reader of Dewey 
will have no trouble in multiplying assertions to this effect, but the 
following is perhaps the best : “ This, whatever this may be, always 
implies a system of meanings focussed at a point of stress, uncer- 
tainty, and need of regulation. It sums up a history and at the 
same time opens a new page; it is record and promise in one; a 
fulfillment and an opportunity. It is a fruition of what has hap- 
pened and a transitive agency of what is to happen. It is a com- 
ment written by natural events on their own direction and tend- 
ency, and a surmise of whither they are leading.” * 

Whitehead has recently been led to express the same fact in 
terms of “ prehension” or perspective. The world of events is a 
world of perspectives, because each event is a center, an existence 
here and now, and this aspect is not to be transcended. Other 
events may influence it, but it maintains its own standpoint 
throughout. This fact of “centeredness” is vital for a per- 


21 Ibid., p. 352. 
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spective. But that is only half the story. “ But it (the event) is 
not self-sufficient. The aspects of all things enter into its very 
nature. It is itself only as drawing together into its own limita- 
tion the larger whole in which it finds itself. Conversely it is 
only itself by lending its aspects to this same environment in which 
it finds itself.” ** 

In terms of “ objects” this notion of perspective has been a 
great paradox, as the experiment of Leibniz showed. If the as- 
pects of other things enter into the nature of an object they must 
be predicates of it in itself and follow from its own nature. A 
perspective is relative to a center, hence attributable to it simply 
and not a fact about the objective world. Hence the problem, 
insoluble by definition, as to how we may get out of our per- 
spective. The answer is that, on this theory, we were never in it. 
The relatedness which a perspective sums up and the centeredness 
to which it bears witness are facts about the world, and basic 
facts. For they express that very interaction of existing events 
which is the stuff of reality. All the bias of arbitrary existence is 
in it, and all the dependence which such existence involves. The 
one account leads to “ windowless monads,” for it is based upon 
the denial of interaction, of relatedness that makes a difference; 


. the other affirms and expresses precisely such interaction. The 


fact of relativity is here no other than the fact of relatedness. It 
is not surprising that those theories which failed to take the latter 
seriously have come to shipwreck in dealing with the former. 

And what of objects? If the new theory simply “ bifurcated ” 
at this point, leaving this essential aspect of reality to another 
“realm,” it would have little more to recommend it than those 
theories which perform a bifurcation of the opposite sort. A 
place must be provided within the one world of nature, and that 
not as an after thought, but as an essential element in the whole 
affair. It is an especial advantage of this theory that such a place 
follows directly from what has already been said about the nature 
of events. An object is a character, a universal, a meaning, and 
the function of such objects is altogether central. (a) Objects 
are temporally and spatially irrelevant, that is their differentiating 
feature. The nature of an object is not altered by its locus. It 


22 Loc. cit. 
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transcends time and space in the sense that they do not make a 
difference to its intrinsic nature. It is precisely that fact which 
made a mystery of time when objects were taken as substantives. 
It has made no less a mystery of the theory of universals. That 
a substantive should be in two places at once is a contradiction, 
yet such possibility of repetition is the manifest character of an 
object. The contradiction, and with it the mystery, can be 
avoided when the identity of an object is distinguished from that 
of an event and the former taken as characterizing the latter. 

Mr. Dewey has been more interested in defining the limitations 
of objects than their positive characters, yet his position is clear 
enough on the main point. “ Individually qualified things have 
some qualities which are pervasive, common, stable. They are \ 
out of time in the sense that a particular temporal quality is 
irrelevant to them. If anybody feels relieved by calling them 
eternal, let them be called eternal. But let not eternal be then 
conceived as a kind of Absolute perduring existence or being. It 
denotes just what it denotes: irrelevance to existence in jts.teme 
poral quality.” ** The polemic is thoroughly justified. There 
must be no attempt to smuggle a substantive character into such 
universals ; their universality is not another kind of existence, it 
is simply and literally irrelevance to particular existence here and 
now. Which is simply to say that an object is not an event. It 
is a character of something extrinsic and as such never carries in 
its own nature the conditions of its existence. 

Mr. Whitehead does feel relieved by calling objects “ eternal ” ia 
but he never exceeds the limits which have been laid down. ) 
“Eternal objects are thus, in their nature, abstract. By ‘ ab- @ 
stract’ I mean that what an eternal object is in itself—that is to . 
say, its essence—is comprehensible without reference to some one 
particular occasion of experience. To be abstract is to transcend 
particular concrete occasions of actual happening. But to trans- J 
cend an actual occasion does not mean being disconnected from . 
it. On the contrary, I hold that each eternal object has its own 
proper connection with each such occasion, which I term its mode 
of ingression into that occasion.” ** The “ timeless” is not out of 

23 Op. cit., p. 148. 


24 Op. cit., pp. 221 f. 
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time, but no particular time enters into its definition. Thus a 
space is called time-less “ because its points have no special rela- 
tion to any one moment of its associated time-system.” ** There 
is no other transcendence in the “eternal objects” which have 
caused so much speculation than this externality of relations of 
characters to their particular situation. 

(b) While objects are thus externally related to particular 
events, they have an essential relation to existence in general. As 
qualities, they must be qualities of something extrinsic. They 
never possess actuality in their own right ; they are never qualities 
of themselves. The possibility of an object, its non-existential 
status, reduces to this, that no object contains within itself the 
conditions of its own occurrence. Where an event is existent in 
its own right but owes its nature to its relations, an object has its 
own intrinsic nature but its existence is extrinsic; it may or may 
not occur. Both Whitehead and Dewey claim that the main er- 
rors of traditional philosophy have arisen from an attempt to 
ignore this fact. Whitehead has coined the very happy term 
“ misplaced concreteness ” for this mistake. To “ misplace” con- 
creteness is to attribute to an object or set of objects that existence 
in their own right which properly belongs only to events. The 
scientific theory, very properly interested in those pervasive char- 
acters of existence which express the dynamic relations of events, 
has treated such characters as matter, space and time as self- 
existent. Taken thus simply their connection becomes an enigma 
and the world of science ceases to be the structure and character 
of what goes on in our world, since it is now a substantive world 
of its own. The dependence proper to qualities as such is elim- 
inated and objects and events exclude each other. The germ and 
basis of the “two world” view lies precisely here. Once the 
abstractness of objects is fully realized, there can be no more 
thought of a separate world for objects than of a separate world 
of prepositions. They are of and in the world we know, and the 
externality proper to their nature is the very proof of that fact. 
It is just because objects are distinct from events and temporally 
irrelevant that their occurrence and actuality is so plainly de- 
pendent upon the events whose characters they are. So far from 


25 Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 130. 
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the distinction of objects from events tending to set up a separate 
world, it provides conclusive evidence that no such world is 
possible. 

It is on this point that Dewey is especially eloquent. “An em- 
pirical method finds and points to the operation of choice as it does 
to any other event. Thus it protects us from conversion of | . 

unctions into antecedent existence: a conversion which a 
may be said to be the philosophical fallacy, whether it be per- 
formed in behalf of mathematical subsistences, esthetic essences, 
the purely physical order, or God.” ** Whitehead’s method of 4 
extensive abstraction is an excellent instance of “ empirical ay 
method ” in this sense. For it space and time are not to be trans- } 
formed into preéxisting frameworks to which events must con- Ket 
form; they are functions of events in their connections, and the 
business of the method is to point out precisely how they are 
derived. Real characters of events they are, but not antecedent 
existences. 

One further statement carries out the idea of “ misplaced con- 
creteness ” so clearly that it cannot be omitted. “The ‘ matter’ 
of materialists and the ‘ spirit’ of idealists is a creature similar to 
the constitution of the United States in the minds of unimagi- | 
native persons. Obviously the real constitution is certain basic e 
relationships among the activities of the citizens of the country; 
it is a property or phase of these processes, so connected with them 
as to influence their rate and direction of change. But by literal- ah: 
ists it is often conceived of as something external to them; in | 
itself fixed, a rigid framework to which all changes must accom- 
modate themselves. Similarly what we call matter is that char- 
acter of natural events which is so tied up with changes that are 
sufficiently rapid to be perceptible as to give the latter a charac- 
teristic rhythmic order, the causal sequence. . . . The name desig- 
nates a character in operation, not an entity.” ** 

(c) The connection of objects with particular events, and with * 
it the question of meaning, is the final problem. The essence of * 
an event is interaction. Hence its characters will belong to it in 
the context in which it occurs, they will not qualify it simply, but ‘ 


26 Op. cit., p. 35. 
27 Ibid., p. 73. 
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in relation. It exists immediately enough but its nature is part 
and parcel of the world in which it plays a part. And this is the 
essential clue to the nature of concrete meaning. For, as White- 
head tells us, “ ‘ Significance’ is the relatedness of things.”** So 
Dewey insists throughout that “ Meanings are objective because 
they are modes of natural interaction; such an interaction, al- 
though primarily between organic beings, as includes things and 
energies external to living creatures.” ** With the primarily so- 
cial character of Dewey’s theory we shall deal presently; the 
important fact here is that for both authors the condition and 
basis of meaning is the fact of relatedness, of interaction. No 
quality in and by itself is a meaning. One quality means another 
when the two are intrinsically related. Now so long as objects as 
such are considered, such relations can only be dialectical and 
beyond this there is no meaning. So much Hume seems to have 
shown. But the occurrence of a quality is conditioned by the re- 
latedness of the event it qualifies and hence by the context in 
which it occurs. A quality is the meaning of an event because it 
is a character of such event in its relations, and apart from 
such relations it would not occur. To say that meaning is an 
objective natural fact, not merely a dialectical arrangement, is to 
say that the occurrence of a quality is conditioned by the effective 
relationships of the events it qualifies and is significant of such 
relationships. Meaning in this sense is a factor of interaction, 
and rightly so. 

A concrete instance emphasizes this aspect of the matter. It is 
quite usual to say that in perception we are given meanings, that 
the object given means more than it is and hence refers beyond 
itself. And this is a great mystery on traditional theories, for no 
object in itself or in its dialectical relations to other objects can 
possibly be more than itself in this sense. The “ objectification” 
of such qualities, the leap from what they immediately are to 
what they signify, is an overwhelming one. To which Whitehead 
responds with the notion of “three term ” relations, which is pre- 
cisely the notion of concrete significance. If given characters 
belonged to the datum simply, they could not point beyond them- 


28 Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 12. 
29 Op, cit., p. 190. 
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selves in this fashion. In fact: “ They are modifications of the 1 
subject, but only in their character of conveying aspects of other aT og - . 
subjects in the community of the universe.” * In other words, dint | 
they belong to the given event in a context and their occurrence is nal ln. 
significant of that context. They mean an external world because 1) 
they are qualities of the world in its relation to the organism, they 
belong in that relation. If the world were a set of self-contained 
substantives, this would be a contradiction ; a character which be- 
longed only in relation would not really belong. For an event 
whose very being is interaction, it is inevitable that its characters 
should depend upon such interaction. 

Dewey speaks in similar terms. The immediately given quali- 
ties of things have “ reference” or meaning because “ The quali- 
ties never were ‘in’ the organism; they always were qualities of 
interactions in which both extraorganic things and organisms par- 
take. . . . Hence they are as much qualities of the things engaged 
as of the organism.” This is precisely the notion of the three 
term relation or of perspective. Each event has, or rather is a 
perspective of the world because its characters belong to it in rela- 
tion to the world with which it interacts ; they are at once proper- 
ties of the world and of the center, for they are properties of the 
world in its relation to the center. Is it any wonder that knowl- 
edge, occurring within such a world, is a relative affair? In a ine 
passage which surely might have been taken from Dewey, White- } 
head sums up the matter: “ Nature is ever originating its own Hy 
development, and the sense of action is the direct knowledge of 
the percipient event as having its very being in the formation of - 
its natural relations. Knowledge issues from this reciprocal in- t! 

80 Science and the Modern World, pp. 210 f. In the Principle of Relativity, ‘| 
Whitehead writes of “true Aristotelian adjectives” which may characterize an i} 
event “for itself alone,” and this seems to contradict the assertion that all 
characters belong only relatively. That they may belong without reference to 
mind is clear enough. But they belong to events in their dynamic and causal : 
relations to other events. This is stated most emphatically in the later work: ; 
“In physics (and it was to be the physical character which was the true and ' 
simple adjective) there is an abstraction. The science ignores what anything is | 
in itself. Its entities are merely considered in respect to their extrinsic reality, 
that is to say, in respect to their aspects in other things” (Science and the Mod- 
ern World, p. 213). Adjectives independent of relation to human beings there | 


are, but not independent of some relatedness, least of all in physics. 
31 Op. cit., p. 259. 
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sistence between this event and the rest of nature, namely relations 
are perceived in the making and because of the making. . . . The 
sense of action is that essential factor in natural knowledge which 
exhibits it as a self-knowledge enjoyed by an element of nature 
respecting its active relations with the whole of nature in its 
various aspects. Natural knowledge is merely the other side of 
action.” 

The fact of meaning, then, when it extends beyond dialectic, is 
the fact that interaction is basic to nature and that characters 
occur within and are characteristic of such interaction, not of 
self-contained objects. But one further principle is needed to 
complete the story, namely that the same event may have many 
meanings in various relations. This, again, follows directly from 
what has been said as to the nature of events. The occurrence 

Pf which means joy to the farmer means disaster to the vacationist. 
' » » To the weather forecaster it has a more technical significance, and 
’ to the soil itself there is a further relation. Such meanings are 

y diverse, even contradictory, yet each is a feature of a natural 
interaction in its various contexts. We call it ‘rain,’ and rain 
means various things to diverse men. “ The same existential 
event is capable of an infinite number of meanings.” ** And 
Whitehead: “The existence of such an infinite abstractive hier- 
archy is what is meant by the statement that it is impossible to 
complete the description of an actual occasion by means of con- 
cepts.” ** All the relations are real, all belong to the event in its 
various ramifications. But none can constitute it nor exhaust its 
potentialities. The transcendence of existence rests upon just 
this fact. Our ideas are never all there is of the fact just because 
they leave out some of its infinity of potentialities. Yet it is the 
‘same’ event throughout because it is the same existential occur- 
rence involving the same system of causes. The ‘bent stick’ is 
not the same object as the straight stick, nor could the two belong 

to the same substantive in the same sense. But the same occur- 
rence functions as straight in one relation and as bent in another, 
and both characters are the meanings of the event in natural and 

82 Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 14. 


83 Op. cit., p. 319. 
34 Science and the Modern World, p. 237. 
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definable relations. As Dewey has so well argued,® to treat one 
as real in some sense in which the other is not is to confuse objects 
with events, to treat one special character as though it constituted 
the reality. Then, since the two are incompatible as objects they 
must be separated off into different worlds, whereas the plain fact 
is that a single set of interactions within the single apparent world 
accounts for both as diverse functions of the same event. 

We are now in a position to meet the criticism which gave rise 
to this paper. Both Dewey and Whitehead appeared to be guilty 
of a contradiction. Dewey tried to reduce the world to “ expe- 
rience,” apparently an instance of extreme subjectivism, and yet 
he also asserted that “ Consciousness is the meaning of events in 
the process of remaking; its ‘cause’ is only the fact that this is 
one of the ways in which nature goes on.” ** In fact the two 
assertions are complementary. The world of reality is the very 
system of events disclosed in direct experience ; there is no other. 
And all characters belong to that world of events in one relation 
or another. Hamlet and the phcenix of McTaggart’s famous 


— 


argument belong there, each in its own fashion. But none of 


them constitute it. And the objects of science belong just as 
definitely ; matter is a meaning of events. To say that the same 
occurrence obeys the laws of motion and is so far physical and 
also inspires fear in a cautious onlooker is no more contradictory 
than to say that the same finger is both large and small in different 
relations. Fear is a character of the experienced world and so is 
matter, and each is real just when and where it occurs as a factor 
in the interaction of what goes on. Hence Dewey’s “ realism 
without monism or dualism.” The monist is plainly right in in- 
sisting that however much knowledge may transcend the given, it 
can only tell us more about the same world and the same system y 
of entities there disclosed. The dualist is plainly right in assert- } 
ing that what knowledge discloses is a set of objects numerically 
distinct from and qualitatively incompatible with the objects of 
sense. If objects be the substantives of nature the antimony is 
complete. They must be the same; they are obviously and dis- 


35 Essays in Experimental Logic, pp. 253 ff. 
36 Experience and Nature, p. 308. 
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astrously different. The alternative is to recognise that neither 
is constitutive but that each is real in its context. 

That a similar confusion still clings to Whitehead’s work is 
even less excusable. He has quite clearly distinguished sense 
objects, physical objects and those of the exact sciences and in- 
sisted that each has an autonomous status as an object. To derive 
the entities of science from the eyents which sense objects qualify 
is by no means to derive them from sense objects themselves. 
Such a view would in fact be subjectivism, taking a certain group 
of objects as uniquely real and subordinating the rest. In fact 
physical objects are the “controls” of sense objects, as White- 
head now specifically realizes. Each is distinct and each belongs 
in its own way to the one world of events which is indeed dis- 
closed in perception but is by no means exhausted thereby. Those 
critics who have expected to find all the materials for the deriva- 
tion of space and time among sense data in Russell’s sense will 
surely find Whitehead’s account inadequate. Whoever saw or 
heard intersecting moments or null tracks? The evidence for the 
latter is derived from physical science, but it is evidence about 
immediately disclosed events, though it is not immediately dis- 
closed evidence about them. The method is objective throughout, 
for it deals with public events which include and transcend rela- 
tivity to human beings. But they never transcend relativity and 
centeredness in some form, for they would then no longer be 
events. And in such relatedness space and time have their basis. 

Taken on its own terms, the whole theory fits together in a 
really surprising fashion ; its coherence is so neat as to be almost 
suspicious. Objects, whose abstract externality is altogether de- 
structive when they are taken as existences, are by precisely that 
character qualified to be adjectives, the nature of what goes on. 
Events, lacking altogether that non-temporal identity which is 
the mark of the adjective, possess just that finality and con- 
tingency which is the mark of the existent, the actual. And their 
concrete union in meaning or perspective gives us the known 
world of “ togetherness and distinctness ” which traditional phi- 
losophy has tried so hard to explain and has succeeded only in 
explaining away. And no wonder, when its initial presupposi- 
tion was the denial of objective relativity. The advantages of 
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the newer theory follow directly and almost inevitably from the 
denial of that presupposition. 

Taken on its own terms the theory is a model of coherence, we 
have said. But it has not been taken on its own terms. The old 
presupposition is too pervasive, too firmly rooted in the ‘common 
sense’ of philosophers, to permit of that. Desperately and un- 
availingly the critic must try to square the new theory with that 
dogma in some form, and his failure to make it fit has been taken 
as the failure of the theory to fit reality. It is a natural confu- 
sion, but hardly legitimate. If you think of an event as a new 
kind of object, it will doubtless appear a very poor and “ sub- 
jective” one, as it does to Mr. Santayana. If you treat White- 
head’s eternal objects as a variety of substantives, the confusion 
with Platonic realism is inevitable. If the internality of relations 
between events is confused with the dialectical implications of 
objects, the Hegelian will recognise a return to the master. And 
this is only the beginning of the mix-up. And all because the 
objective and ultimate relativity of the event and its equally ulti- 
mate reality cannot be grasped by the critic. If the new gospel 
has thus far seemed “to the Jews a stumbling block and to the 
Greeks foolishness,” this has certainly been the reason. 

To end on a minor key is unfortunate, yet it would not be fair 
to close without a brief indication of the extent to which the au- 
thors themselves have been responsible for this confusion. We 
have spoken of “ objective relativism” as a completed doctrine, 
yet it is not to be found in that state in Dewey, nor even in White- 
head. Both have failed to free themselves from the flesh-pots of 
bifurcation in a full and unambiguous way. This is particularly 
true of Dewey, and the reason is fairly evident. While recog- 
nising the relativity of meaning to a context, he has persistently 
made it relative to a human context, hence taking one class of 
objects, namely, those which function in human use and activity 
directly, as primarily and ultimately important. That all objects 
occur as meanings in the interaction of events is true enough. 
That the interaction must be social and relative to human use is 
another matter. Yet Dewey seems to imagine that it is not 
enough to treat scientific objects as relative to a natural context; 
they must be relative to a human context, they must be “ tools ” 
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for human interactions. And this seems not true and certainly 
not consistent with the theory in question. As he has very well 
said, things present themselves in many contexts. “ Experience 
as method warns us to give impartial attention to all of these 
diversifications. Non-empirical method sets out with the as- 
sumption that some one of these groupings is privileged ; that it is 
supreme in its own right, that it furnishes a standard by which to 
measure the significance and real quality of everything else.” * 
Now events interact in other contexts than those in which human 
beings are implicated. Electrons are characters of events in a 
set of interactions which involves no reference whatever to human 
beings or society. When pragmatism tries to reduce this context 
to that of human use and to judge the reality of electrons by the 
way in which they function as human tools, it is precisely taking 
one context as privileged, as a standard by which to measure 
everything else. It is the essence of non-empirical method. 

This tendency has two important and unfortunate consequences. 
(a) There is a marked tendency on Dewey’s part to reduce mean- 
ing to the meanings involved in human intercourse, to make it 
dependent upon language. In some passages this means only that 
the significance of qualities only gets noted and becomes impor- 
tant in a human context. And this may very well be true. Prob- 
ably no other being uses meanings as does man. The assertion 
that “ Meanings do not come into being without language, and 
language implies two selves involved in a conjoint or shared 
undertaking,” ** is susceptible of this interpretation. But, coupled 
with its pragmatic antecedents it appears to reduce meanings to 
this context in which they become important. And then mean- 
ings get counted twice over. For on Dewey’s own basis any qual- 
ity is a meaning of events, since it occurs within a context which 
transcends its own immediate nature. Thus we have seen that 
the qualities of sensation need not be “ objectified” by thought, | 
for they have been characters of the total situation, have possessed 
an intrinsic reference, from the start. To talk as if qualities | 
could exist first in bare immediacy and then, through human 
activity, come to possess an external reference, is to falsify the 


87 Op. cit., p. 15. 
88 Ibid., p. 299. 
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whole theory. Any quality is a meaning of events. Intercourse 
may introduce new interactions and recognise the meanings of 
those already existing, but it cannot create meaning as such. The 
separation between qualities barely occurring and those occurring 
as meanings re-introduces the notion of simple “ belonging” 
which Dewey has exorcised. All qualities occur relatively or in 
a context, and so to occur is to be significant of that context, to 
have a meaning. 

(b) There is an inevitable suggestion of ‘idealism’ in the no- 
tion that scientific objects have their whole or main meaning as 
“tools ” in social relations. That such relations do introduce new 
meanings is undeniable, and they are as real as any others. But if 
science is right, the interactions and the meanings with which the 
physical sciences are concerned must have existed antecedently to 
human meanings in order for such meanings to occur at all. If 
natural interactions are the conditions of human interactions, 
then scientific objects were characters of nature independently of 
social interactions. If Dewey’s naturalism has been suspect, this 
plainly is the reason. Society can create new meanings but it can 
no more create those meanings which were the prerequisites of its 
own occurrence than it can lift itself by its boot straps. Again 
our author has been false to his principle. He has treated as 
absolute a context which, on his own theory, must be relative. 

The difficulty in Whitehead has come so near to correcting it- 
self that it is no longer serious. As Dewey shows a marked 
preference for those meanings dependent upon social utility, so 
Whitehead started with a marked preference for sense objects. 
This is obviously a hang-over from old fashioned presentationism, 


_ as is the other from an idealistic pragmatism. It was manifested 


in the attempt to derive space and time from mere extension as 
immediately given and in the reduction of physical objects to asso- 
ciations of sense objects. But the world can no more be built up 
from those meanings immediately disclosed to sense than from 
those of social relations. Happily Whitehead has recognised this 


fact himself and the second edition of the Principles of Natural 4 We 


Knowledge makes the requisite correction in both cases. The 
reader of Science and the Modern World will find hardly a trace 
of this tendency. Yet its presence in the earlier works, coupled 
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with its unhappy association with Russell’s “ sense-datum ” theory 
has been a legitimate cause for confusion. It is noted here only 
to make the distinction clear. For a consistent theory no class of 
meanings can serve as the material for others. The objects of 
science are real in their own context, and it is quite as false to say 
that an electron is nothing but a congeries of sensations or a re- 
lation between them as it is to say that red is nothing but a set of 
vibrations. Each is precisely what it is in its own unique quali- 
tative being, each plays its part in reality in a distinct manner, 
each is relative to the world of events whose identity and unity is 
not compromised by such diversity just because it is a world of 
relatedness and of interaction, not a prior and exclusive absolute. 

We cannot claim, then, that “ objective relativism” is a com- 
plete and coherent philosophy as it stands. But we have seen no 
reason why it should not be, and the defects in its exposition thus 
tar have arisen from a lack, not from an excess of its application. 
It must justify itself in many fields and the work in most of them 
has yet to be done. Yet in the whole range of contemporary phi- 
losophy there seems to be no work so full of promise, so genuinely 
worth the doing. 

ArtHur E. Murpary. 
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LOCKE’S ATTACK UPON INNATE IDEAS. 


HAT Locke devoted the first book of his Essay to an attack 

upon innate ideas should have made his critics more suspi- 
cious. By this statement I do not mean to deny the commonly 
made charge that in large parts of the first book Locke is engaged 
in demolishing a mere man of straw. Nor would I suggest that 
the book does more for the constructive theories of the Essay 
proper than make a preliminary clearing of the ground. I would 
not even consider it of importance that Locke himself regarded 
the attack upon innate ideas as a suitable prologue to the rest of 
the work. I mean rather to go beyond the letter of Locke’s first 
book to an interpretation of its bearing upon the underlying mo- 
tive of a good deal of his thought, the motive indeed which led 
him to continue working at the Essay at intervals during a period 
of nearly twenty years. I can not of course claim to demonstrate 
fully the truth of my interpretation; for in matters of this kind 
one can hope only to make an hypothesis plausible in the light of 
a review of all the pertinent facts. But I do think the hypothesis 
is fairly probable. I seek to defend the position that Locke ap- 
proached epistemological considerations from the background of 
theological speculations. And I would then add two further 
consequences of this stand: first, that the first book, more than 
any other part of the Essay, reveals the subtle ways in which 
Locke’s thinking was related to the currents of controversy in 


England in the last half of the seventeenth century ; second, that . 


the theological background of his thinking perhaps explains some 
of the tendencies of his epistemological argument which have 
bothered his critics. 

The theory of innate ideas in seventeenth-century England is 
throughout bound up with theological interests. Its formulation 
by Lord Herbert and its development by the Cambridge Platonists 
were due to its bearing upon religious doctrines. Lord Herbert 
had hoped that the theory would help the deistic movement ; for 
it provided what seemed to him a firm basis for “ natural reli- 
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gion,” a basis so unassailable that by comparison therewith the 
alleged truths of revealed religion and the official dogmas of the 
orthodox appeared both unfounded and contemptible. The Cam- 
bridge Platonists turned to the theory in order to promote the 
cause of the liberal wing of the Church of England. They stood 
for a comprehensive churchmanship, wishing men of diverse 
opinions on many disputed (and to them minor) points to wor- 
ship together in peace, and trusting thereby to smooth over the 
quarrels of the troubled revolutionary days. They thought of 
the innate ideas as a kind of glorified reason, a more-than-human 
and a more-than-personal reason, the “candle of the Lord” 
which burned with less flickering in the minds of men than any 
lesser form of merely human reason. They believed that the 
appeal to this semi-divine reason would displace the capricious 
and heated assertions of the rival authorities of church, council, 
bishop, creed, or special revelation. The insight of reason was 
to supplant the noisy warfare of sectarian dogma.* 

Merely such a glimpse at the history of the theory of innate 
ideas should put critics on their guard in beginning their analysis 
of Locke’s Essay. A man might have come to consider the the- 
ory because of Descartes’s influence or the persistence of scho- 
lastic philosophy in the universities. Both these intellectual 
forces helped to shape Locke’s thoughts. But Locke was much 
interested in religion, he wrote extensively on theological topics, 
he read widely in the contemporary literature of religious contro- 
versy, and he pondered over the religious problems of his day 
as he did over the political and financial and educational problems. 
He was a man of his age. He was hardly likely to enter upon 
his speculations because of some tendency in academic circles or 
some tradition of the past. He meant his writings to bear upon 
current issues. Thus the rejection of the theory of innate ideas 
in the opening book of the Essay should have suggested to more 
of his critics the unexpressed and yet determining influences 
which helped to fix the general framework of his entire epistemo- 
logical system. 

11 have discussed the theory of innate ideas in the Cambridge Platonists in 


a previous paper and must refer to it for the detail of proof of the above inter- 
pretation. Cf. this Review, Vol. XXXV, p. 553. 
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My interpretation of Locke’s first book does not, however, rest 
upon a mere antecedent likelihood. The evidence comes from 
three sources, one external and two internal. The external evi- 
dence is a remark which James Tyrrell entered in the margin of 
his copy of Locke’s Essay. All students of philosophy know the 
familiar story which Locke told in the Epistle to the Reader of 
the occasion which led to the writing of the Essay. “ Were it 
fit to trouble thee with the history of this Essay, I should tell thee, 
that five or six friends meeting at my chamber, and discoursing 
on a subject very remote from this, found themselves quickly at 
a stand, by the difficulties that rose on every side.” What this 
remote subject was Locke nowhere said. But James Tyrrell, who 
was one of Locke’s intimate friends and was present at the meet- 
ing in Locke’s chambers, made the marginal comment that the 
discussion was about the “ principles of morality and revealed 
religion.”* This evidence seems to me crucial. It is generally 
important in the history of theories of knowledge to determine 
the line of approach from which thinkers enter the field. For 
though philosophers usually generalize and thus claim for their 
principles a universal applicability in all domains of knowledge, 
their initial interest frequently colors the entire result. Unless we 
grasp their original concern, we may fail to understand either 
why they describe knowledge as they do or why certain aspects of 
knowledge are overlooked or curious inconsistencies emerge. So 

. with Locke. He did not seek, like Descartes, for a foundation 
for the physical sciences. His conclusions bear upon the pro- 
cedure and validity of these sciences, and undoubtedly some of 
the features of his argument were drawn from his familiarity 
with the works of Descartes, Boyle, Gassendi, Newton, and others 
of the great scientific minds of the decades just before 1690. 
Physician that he was, correspondent with and admirer of New- 
ton, member of the Royal Society, he might well have written a 
logic from the standpoint of physical and physiological research. 
Such an approach, however, he waived in the Essay: he was not 

2 This information is given by A. C. Fraser in his edition of the Essay, Vol. 
I, p. 9, footnote 2. I have had no opportunity myself to examine the copy of 
the Essay in the British Museum in the margin of which Tyrrell’s entry is to be 
found. Like many others, I am indebted to Fraser's excellent work on Locke 
for a knowledge of this significant phrase. 
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to “meddle with the physical considerations of the mind; or 
trouble myself to examine wherein its essence consists; or by 
what motions of our spirits or alterations of our bodies we come 
to have any sensation by our organs, or any ideas in our under- 
standings ; and whether those ideas do in their formation, any or 
all of them, depend on matter or not.” * Rather he was to con- 
sider the original, certainty, and extent of human knowledge 
from the standpoint of one who was puzzled over the principles 
of morality and revealed religion.* 

The text of the first book of Locke gives us internal confirma- 
tion of Tyrrell’s remark in two ways. On the one hand it is 
obvious from his illustrations that Locke’s interest was in the 
truths of theological and ethical nature. He referred to be sure 
to such principles as “ Whatsoever is, is” and “It is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be”; and he brought in va- 
rious arithmetical truths and such trivial propositions as that 
“white is not black.” But just such principles were often re- 
ferred to in theological controversies, as a glance at any of the 
Cambridge Platonists shows, and even found their way into 
credai statements. These logical principles are not the burden, 
however, of Locke’s discussion in the first book of the Essay. 
Rather he referred to the religious and moral articles of common 
acceptance in seventeenth-century England,—the ideas of justice, 
the Golden Rule, the existence of God, the law of God, future 
rewards and punishments, the dictates of conscience, parental 
care for children, and the proper worship to be addressed to God. 
Lord Herbert’s five innate principles are the only ones which he 
so mentioned that we have direct evidence of the specific or per- 
sonal reference of his attack. But the content of the principles 
which he discussed as advanced by his opponents shows that he 

8 Essay, Introduction, sec. 2. All references to the Essay are to A. C. 
Fraser’s edition. He chose to exclude the Introduction from Book I. Thus 
the chapters of Book I are differently numbered than in older editions of the 
Essay. 

epistemological positions without this approach. Of course we can say nothing 
about what his position would have been under other conditions. Yet recogni- 


tion of the actual approach makes his views increasingly intelligible in their 
historical connections and bearings. 
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was taking his departure from the theological and ethical contro- 
versies of the day. 

And on the other hand we must notice the fundamental objec- 
tion which Locke had to innate ideas and relate this objection to 
the previous history of the theory. Locke’s dislike of innate ideas 
was clearly due above all else to the dogmatism which the asser- 
tion of such ideas involved. The earlier appeal to innate ideas 
had seemed to its proponents to put a rational criterion in place 
of dogmatic claims. But the implications of this appeal proved 
unfortunate. Locke saw how the theory had developed into a 
cloak for new dogmatisms, and hence how it was unsuited for 
the achievement of the very purpose it had been adopted to pro- 
mote. Locke did not for a moment doubt the demonstrability of 
the existence of God or of the fundamental principles of morals. 
He claimed a sure knowledge in these matters as much as any 
philosopher of the modern period. What he insisted upon was 
a technique whereby to distinguish between logical certainty and 
psychological assurance, between real truth and mere conviction. 
He objected that some persons “taking things upon trust, mis- 
employ their power of assent, by lazily enslaving their minds to 
the dictates and dominion of others, in doctrines which it is their 
duty to examine, and not blindly, with an implicit faith, to swal- 
low.”* “It was, I know, a short and easy way to conclude them 
[i.e., the truths of certain knowledge] innate. This being once 
received, it eased the lazy from the pains of search, and stopped 
the inquiry of the doubtful concerning all that was once styled 
innate.”* He was distressed that in his day “ there are few to be 
found who are not exposed by their ignorance, laziness, education, 
or precipitance, to take them upon trust.”* For by such doc- 
trinaire methods many a man is led “to take monsters lodged in 
his own brain for the images of the Deity.” * We should examine 
all principles and duly compare ideas with each other before we 


s assent to any alleged truth. Subjective complacency must give 


place to objective verification. Failure to seek proof opens the 


5 Essay, I, 3, sec. 23. 
6 Ibid., I, 3, sec. 25. 
7 Ibid., I, 2, sec. 24. 
8 Ibid., I, 2, sec. 26. 
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minds of men to vain opinions and unfounded superstitions. The 
philosopher, far from encouraging men to transform their native 
credulity into a militant dogmatism, should seek to criticise all 
beliefs by canons of logical validity. In other words Locke ob- 
jected, not to the truth of some of the principles which others 
called innate nor to the philosophical certainty which attached to 
them, but to the dangerous method on the basis of which these 
truths were supposed to be made certain. 

How this objection bears upon the previous history of the the- 
ory of innate ideas will be more evident if we first review Locke’s 
theological opinions. Indeed we should always link the first 
book of the Essay with such other works as The Reasonableness 
of Christianity and the Letters on Toleration. The former of 
these works appeared in 1695; and as is indicated in Locke’s re- 
mark in his letter to Mr. Bold (incorporated in the Preface to 
the Reader of the Second Vindication of The Reasonableness of 
Christianity), it was entirely written “n that year too. Though 
composed five years after the Essay was printed, it can none the 
less be taken safely as expressive of Locke’s theological opinions 
at the time he was working upon the Essay.’® Certainly such 
views are presupposed by the argument of the Letters on Tolera- 
tion, the first of which was published in 1689. Locke is reported 
to have written The Reasonableness of Christianity “in order to 
promote the scheme which King William III. had much at heart, 
of a comprehension with the dissenters.”** He rejected many 
doctrines of extreme Protestantism, e.g. that everyone descended 
of Adam deserved endless torment in hell-fire, and that God pre- 

® Works, Vol. VII, pp. 186-187. For the works of Locke other than the 
Essay my references are to the eleventh edition, 1812. 

1° Confirmation of this inference is abundantly given in Fox Bourne’s Life of 
John Locke, Vol. I, pp. 168-194, 306-311, 461-464, etc. 

11 Quoted from the life of Locke affixed to the 1812 edition of his Works, 
Vol. I, p. xxxiv. This life is based in large part upon a life written by LeClere 
(English translation, 1706). The particular passage quoted above is not in 
LeClere’s life, but is one of the many alterations which were made by later 
editors in adapting LeClerc’s life for their purposes. When this passage was 
added or who added it, I have not been able to ascertain. I therefore quote it 
with hesitation. But I think the interpretation a sound one. Locke’s earlier 
sympathies with non-conformity (cf. Fox Bourne, Vol. I, pp. 457-460) had long 
since been succeeded by a desire for a comprehensive religious establishment 
capable of including many diverse types of theological faith. 
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destined men to sin. He further denied that many other widely 
held doctrines could in any proper sense be called “ fundamental 
doctrines,” e.g., “ the corruption and degeneracy of human nature, 
with the true original of it (the defection of our first parents), the 
propagation of sin and mortality, our restoration and reconcilia- 
tion by Christ’s blood, the eminency and excellency of his priest- 
hood, the efficacy of his death, the full satisfaction made, thereby, 
to divine justice, and his being made an all sufficient sacrifice for 
sin.” 7° Locke’s treatise on Christianity aimed to isolate the mini- 
mum essentials of faith which must be required of all members 
of the church and then to insist that further theological specula- | 
tions, interesting and important as they might be, were matters 
upon which differences of honest opinion should be freely tol- 
erated. The essentials were faith in one eternal and invisible 
God, the maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus as Messiah.** 
These simple points make a man a Christian, no matter what 
opinions, true or false, he may further hold on abstruse matters. 
“T hope it is no derogation to the Christian religion, to say, that 
the fundamentals of it, i.e., all that is necessary to be believed in it, 
by all men, is easy to be understood by all men.”** Of course 
there are further truths revealed in the Scriptures. But a man 
may be ignorant of these, and so not believe them, and yet be a 
good Christian. Whatever he can ascertain on further points 
from the writings of the Bible, a Christian is under consequential 
necessity of accepting.** That is, every one who calls himself a 
Christian is logically bound to acknowledge an implicit belief in 
much which he is not enlightened enough to believe explicitly.?" 
The church hence should be open to many varieties of opinion, : 
many diversities of credal developments, many partisan groups | 
devoted to their particular -isms. Differences on theological 

12 Works, Vol. VII, p. 6. 

18 Ibid., p. 168. 

14 Jbid., p. 26. Elsewhere, e.g., p. 105, Locke speaks of “the indispensable 
conditions of the new covenant” as faith and repentance. He was of course 

“primarily concerned with the moral implications of religious faith. And re- 

pentance, even where not mentioned, was obviously intended as too plain to 
need comment. 

15 Ibid., p. 176. 

16 Jbid., p. 349. 

11 Ibid., p. 232. 
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questions should be debated in the spirit of brotherly love by men 
recognizing each other as equally entitled to membership in a 
comprehensive religious organization. And the reason for this 
broad-churchmanship on the part of Locke was of course his 
own inability to reach certainty on the contentious questions which 
divided the warring factions in seventeenth-century England. 
Sceptical of theological speculation and serenely confident of a 
simple childlike faith in the moral governance of the world as re- 
vealed in Jesus and recorded in the Bible, Locke saw the wisdom 
of mutual sympathy and firm codperation. The church should be 
united against common foes (e.g., the Roman Catholics and athe- 
ists), the clash of contentious sects should cease, and emphasis 
should be shifted from doubtful metaphysical and_ historical 
points to good living in the wholesome fear of God according to 
the teachings of Jesus. 

Throughout his four letters on toleration Locke made the same 
position clear. “ Absolute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and 
impartial liberty, is the thing that we stand in need of.”** The 
letters on toleration deal often with matters of civil liberty, but 
their chief concern is with religious liberty. The first sentence of 
the first letter asserts “toleration to be the chief characteristical 
mark of the true church.” Toleration is “agreeable to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and to the genuine reason of mankind.” ™ 
Locke’s sponsorship of this broad position was a consistent stand 
in the light of his iack of concern for either side in the quarrels 
through which troubled England had been passing. While men 
equally unjustified in their theological claims fought violently 
over what were to him but immaterial details of unverifiable spec- 
ulation, they forgot the simple piety and pure morals which he 
cherished. He knew there was no hope of suppressing them by 
the forceful control of the sovereign state: Hobbes’s solution to 
the chaos of the century was distasteful to him on several scores. 
The only road to peace and to emphasis on the prime values was 
toleration on all except a minimum number of points of faith. 
“Whilst the parties of men cram their tenets down all men’s 


18 Works, Vol. VI, p. 4. 
19 Ibid., p. 5. 
20 Ibid., p. 9. 
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throats whom they can get into their power, without permitting 
them to examine their truth or falsehood; and will not let truth 
have fair play in the world, nor men the liberty to search after it ; 
what improvements can be expected of this kind? What greater 
light can be hoped for in the moral sciences?” ** 

More liberal than most of his contemporaries, Locke was sure 
to meet in controversy with those who asserted the necessity of 
more substantial creeds and who claimed a certainty of knowledge 
of the doctrines in these creeds. His position therefore called for 
a technique of criticism of the logical foundations of belief. The- 
ology demanded epistemology. It was his “ hasty and undigested 
thoughts ” on these logical problems which were formulated in a 
brief paper for the meeting with his friends in 1671; and it was 
this subject which continued to occupy him at intervals until the 
bulky Essay appeared in 1690. 

Considering the general theological position which Locke held, 
we should expect to find him affiliated with the “ latitude men” of 
the seventeenth century. He, like them, appealed to reason. In 
him as in them the appeal to reason was a protest against the 
excessive confessional dogmatism of both the Laudian and the 
Puritan parties in the church; and also in him as in them the lib- 
eral spirit was reinforced by a shift in interest from metaphysical 
speculation to the moral and practical side of religion. Locke 
often referred sympathetically to “the judicious Hooker” in his 
identification of the law of nature, the law of reason, and the will 
of God.** He several times mentioned the name of William 
Chillingworth with the highest praise.** And in the second half 
of the following passage from The Conduct of the Understand- 
ing he had in mind, as I think we may safely infer, men of such 
spirit as the “ latitude men”: “‘ Here is one muffled up in the zeal 
and infallibility of his own work, and will not touch a book or 
enter into debate ith a person that will question any of those 
things which to him are sacred. Another surveys our differences 
in religion with an equitable and fair indifference, and so finds 

21 Essay, IV, 3, sec. 20. , 

22 Cf. Ibid., IV, 17, sec. 7; also Works, Vol. V, pp. 340, 346, 372, 373, 418, 
ete. 

28 Cf. Works, Vol. III, 271; VII, 277, 302. 
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probably that none of them are in every thing unexceptionable. 
These divisions and systems were made by men, and carry the 
mark of fallibility on them; and in those whom he differs from, 
and, till he opened his eyes, had a general prejudice against, he 
meets with more to be said for a great many things than before he 
was aware of, or could have imagined. Which of these two now 
is most likely to judge right in our religious controversies, and 
to be most stored with truth, the mark all pretend to aim at?” ™* 
The right use of our judgment is, Locke wrote, to promote 
“ charity and forbearance, in a necessary diversity of opinions.” * 

Nevertheless, however much Locke was affiliated in spirit with 
the “ latitude men,” he could not align himself with the philosophi- 
cal apologetics for that point of view. That point of view had by 
Locke’s time been largely associated in its technical epistemological 
defence with the theory of innate ideas. This theory in itself was 
objectionable to Locke, and was prone to go on into an attitude 
which in the seventeenth century was called “enthusiasm.” Both 
innate ideas and enthusiasm denied the necessity or even legiti- 
macy of an empirical verification of ideas. Both claims asserted 
the possession of an indubitable a priori grasp of truth in theologi- 
cal and ethical concerns. To understand, then, why Locke did 
not affiliate himself with the “ latitude men ” more fully, it will be 
desirable to review the nature of these two apologetic defences of 
religious faith. 

The theory of innate ideas was in the hands of some of its 
sponsors used with moderation and discretion. Chillingworth 
spoke of “common notions written by God in the hearts of all 
men,” ** but he made guarded references to these notions. So 
with Jeremy Taylor. Whichcote, John Smith, and Culverwel tried 
to protect the legitimate use of the theory of innate ideas from the 
illegitimate rhapsodies of an extravagant sort. But other writers 
were not so moderate. Both radicals who went further than 
Locke would go in discarding the historical and revealed elements 
in Christianity and also conservatives who sought to retain the 
orthodox creed fh its entirety resorted to innate ideas for their 

24 Works, III, 193-194. 


25 Caption of paragraph in the Essay: IV, 16, sec. 4. 
2¢ Quoted from Tulloch’s Rational Theology, Vol. I, p. 331. 
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weapons of proof. The radicals tended to regard as truly innate 
only those ideas which were universally held, thus reducing the 
content of first principles in theology to a minimum. The con- 
servatives tended to regard as truly innate only those ideas which 
were held by the competent judges (thus boldly identifying their 
own party with the competent) and to discard the principles of 
their opponents as the fancies of minds which had gone astray and 
lost the clear imprint of the divine writing. The radicals are 
represented of course by Lord Herbert, whose works were the 
basis of English deism before 1690. The conservatives are repre- 
sented by John Edwards, who made two violent onslaughts upon 
Locke’s Essay. He maintained that “these natural impressions 
in all men’s minds are the foundation of religion and the standard 
of truth as well as of morality,” ** and he deplored Locke’s rejec- 
tion of innate ideas as imperiling the very foundations of the 
Christian gospel. Thus the theory of innate ideas proved to be 
useful to more than the “ latitude men” with whom the Cam- 
bridge Platonists were in sympathy. And Locke, submitting the 
theory to careful examination, had to reject it in toto. In his 
rejection of the theory he dealt with it in the two forms in which 
radicals and conservatives respectively utilized it. Against the 
radicals he pointed out that “there are no practical principles 
wherein all men agree,” ** and that the diverse ideas men have of 
divine beings have little in common with each other except the 
name which the ideas go by.” Against the conservatives he ar- 
gued that if innate ideas are corrupted in the minds of all except 
a few, we must have an objective criterion for selecting those few. 
For it is “ all one to have no rule, and one that will warp any way ; 
or amongst various and contrary rules, not to know which is the 
right.” *° Locke was attentive to the various forms in which the 
theory of innate ideas was advanced, and considered each form in 
the course of the first book of his Essay. 

Enthusiasm was the name given to the claim to an immediate 

27 The Socinian Creed: or a brief account of the professed tenets and doc- 
trines of the foreign and English Socinians: wherein 1s showed the tendency of 
them to irreligion and atheism, 1697, p. 122. 

28 Essay, I, 2, sec. 27. 


29 Ibid., I, 3, secs. 15-17. 
30 Jbid., I, 2, sec. 20. 
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revelation in inner experience. The alleged truths based upon 
such revelation were not entirely the same as innate ideas in their 
significance for epistemological theory; for the former were dis- 
closed at certain rare moments of inspiration rather than being 
implicit in the human mind at birth. The two kinds of certain 
and infallible principle were alike, however, in being prior to 
ordinary experience in logical validity, in not being subject to re- 
quirements of experimental examination, and in the finality with 
which they were asserted. For an empirical mind like that of 
Locke the two were akin in their objectionable character because 
of the dogmatic and arbitrary nature of the claims upon which 
they rested. Enthusiasm was widespread in the second half of 
the seventeenth century. The more sober of the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists warned against enthusiasm as against an abuse of innate 
ideas. Whichcote, for example, wrote that enthusiastic doctrines 
are “ good things strained out of their Wits. Among Christians, 
those, that pretend to be Jnspired, seem to be Mad: among the 
Turks, those, that are Mad, are thought to be Inspired.”™ 
Henry More condemned enthusiasm as “ nothing else but a mis- 
conceit of being inspired.” ** He attacked the Quakers for what 
he considered their erratic supposition of divine revelations of a 
special and private sort,** and he listed a curious lot of philosophi- 
cal opinions due, as he thought, to the conceits of enthusiasm.” 
None the less, in spite of all his opposition to enthusiasm, he was 
quite given himself to wild speculation, and he exhibited a ready 
credulity which differed only in degree of dogmatism from what 
he attacked in others. Stories of witches he accepted with avid- 
ity ; alleged evidence of miracle or any supernatural occurrence he 
was only too eager to believe. Theories of the kinds of expe- 
rience ahead of the human soul, of the shape of the human soul 
and of genii, of the food, occupations, and institutions among 
genii and the souls of the saints,—these and other such topics by 
the dozen were his delight.** Dreams, he maintained, are a safe 

81 Quoted from Campagnac’s The Cambridge Platonists, p. 75. 

82 Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, 1656, p. 2. 

83 [bid., pp. 25, 306-308. 

34 Ibid., pp. 41-46. 

85 Antitode against Atheism, Book III; also The True Notion of a Spirit. 
Cf. MacKinnon’s The Philosophical Writings of Henry More, pp. 47-53, 181 ff. 

36 Cf. MacKinnon, pp. 165-168. 
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guide in action, if not a safe basis for opinion.’ Indeed his 
reader to-day can hardly agree with the estimate of himself which 
he wrote in the preface to a collection of his works: “I must in- 
genuously confess that I have a natural touch of Enthusiasme in 
my Complexion, but such as, I thank God, was ever governable 
enough, and I have found at length perfectly subduable.” * Of 
course these curious tendencies in More are not equivalent with 
the moments of immediate divine inspiration in religious expe- 
rience. They are “enthusiasm” in the popular sense of the 
word rather than in the special sense current in the days of More 
and Locke. But they evince ene fact, namely that the non-em- 
pirical outlook of one who sponsored innate ideas was not likely 
to confine itself to narrow limits but was sure to extend on and 
on to more and more matters. 

Enthusiasm in its finest form is perhaps found in the religious 
history of the Quakers. Henry More, with his condemnation of 
the Quakers, did not exhibit nearly the dignity or the power of 
those he condemned. The classic passage, unfortunately very 
little known among other religious groups, is in the second para- 
graph of Robert Barclay’s Apology for the True Christian Divin- 
ity. This Apology appeared first in 1675 in Latin, and, translated 
into English and circulated broadly by the Quakers, became al- 
most an authoritative expression of their faith. 

The testimony of the Spirit is that alone by which the true knowledge of 
God hath been, is, and can be only revealed; who as, by the moving of his own 
Spirit, he converted the chaos of this world into that wonderful order wherein 
it was in the beginning, and created man a living soul, to rule and govern it, so 
by the revelation of the same Spirit he hath manifested himself all along unto 
the sons of men, both patriarchs, prophets, and apostles; which revelations of 
God by the Spirit, whether by outward voices and appearances, dreams, or 
inward objective manifestations in the heart, were of old the formal object of 
their faith, and remain yet so to be; since the object of the saints’ faith is the 
same in all ages, though set forth under divers administrations. Moreover, 
these divine inward revelations, which we make absolutely necessary for the 
building up of true faith, neither do nor can ever contradict the outward testi- 
mony of the Scriptures, or right and sound reason. Yet from hence it will not 
follow that these divine revelations are to be subjected to the examination, either 


of the outward testimony of the Scriptures or of the natural reason of man, as 
to a more noble or certain rule or touchstone; for this divine revelation and 


87 Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, pp. 315-316. 
88 A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings, 1662, p. x. 
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inward illumination is that which is evident and clear of itself, forcing, by its 
own evidence and clearness, the well-disposed understanding to assent, irresistibly 
moving the same thereunto; even as the common principles of natural truths 
move and incline the mind to a natural assent: as, that the whole is greater than 
its part; that two contradictory sayings can not be both true, nor both false: 
which is also manifest, according to our adversaries’ principle, who—supposing 
the possibility of inward divine revelations—will nevertheless confess with us 
that neither Scripture nor sound reason will contradict it; and yet it will not 
follow, according to them, that the Scriptures or sound reason should be sub- 
jected to the examination of the divine revelations in the heart.89 

In this brave utterance of faith in immediate inspiration there is 
full awareness of the epistemological assumptions used. The 
inward manifestations of the heart are called objective, t.e., they 
are alleged to be a basis for sound knowledge. They not simply 
are not themselves subject to verification by any other accepted 
criterion, but serve as a criterion by which reason and Scripture 
must be tested. What the Spirit asserts in the heart of man is 
the final and supreme source of infallible knowledge. 

Locke’s chapter on Enthusiasm (added in the fourth edition of 
the Essay) is his reply to the extravagance of certain philosophical 
writers and the serene confidence of the Quakers. This chapter 
is strong and merciless. The captions of its various paragraphs 
are interesting: “ Enthusiasm accepts its supposed illumination 
without search and proof,” “ Enthusiasm fails of Evidence, that 
the Proposition is from God,” “ Firmness of Persuasion no Proof 
that any Proposition is from God,” “ Revelation must be judged 
of by Reason,” “ Belief no Proof of Revelation,” “ Criteria of a 
Divine Revelation.” *° Throughout the chapter his insistence is 
upon the need of evidence. As long as men follow their strong 
feelings, they but end in idle fancies and provoke divisive secta- 
rian quarrels. “The strength of our persuasions is no evidence 
at all of their own rectitude: crooked things may be as stiff and 
inflexible as straight : and men may be as positive and peremptory 
in error as in truth.” * 

Contrary to all the dogmatism of the seventeenth century, sup- 
ported as it usually was by some a priori epistemological theory, 
Locke stood forth as the champion of the demand for empirical 

39 Quoted from Schaff’s The Creeds of Christendom, Vol. III, pp. 790-791. 

40 Secs. 8, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16. 

41 [bid., sec. 11. 
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proof. He was willing to allow all sorts of theological and cos- 
mological speculation to go on, provided that men remembered 
that speculation was different from verification. Like the Cam- 
bridge Platonists he desired peace from bitter religious warfare 
and concord within a comprehensive church. He had to reject 
their suggestions as to the technical apologetic basis on which such 
peace and concord were obtainable. Experience showed that 
their plan was inadequate, and examination showed that their 
theory was false. So he ventured to try to limit the claims men 
had to truth in theological realms by making the test of truth em- 
pirical. ‘“‘ We know little of the visible and nothing at all of the 
state of that intellectual world, wherein are infinite numbers and 
degrees of spirits out of the reach of our ken, or guess.” ** “The 
whole intellectual world, a greater certainly, and a more beautiful 
world than the material,” remains concealed from us “ in an im- 
penetrable obscurity ” ; and we must put up with a total ignorance 
both of the nature and even of the existence of the “ degrees of 
spiritual beings between us and the great God.” ** A new basis 
of knowledge, and one in accord with the progressive science of 
the day, was Locke’s desire. His attempt to give such is the 
purpose of the Essay. And the first book of the Essay tried in a 
preliminary way to clear the ground, aiming its attack at the 
theory of innate ideas in its theological form as held by the Cam- 
bridge Platonists,“* as the chapter on Enthusiasm was directed 
against the advocates of special assurance through divine revela- 
tion. The first book of the Essay and the chapter on Enthusiasm 
are Locke’s answer to those whom he regarded as holding sub- 
jective and hence capricious views. However much the Essay 

42 Works, Vol. VII, p. 134. 

43 Essay, IV, 3, sec. 27. This passage affords such a fitting rebuke to just 
the kind of extravagance of which More was guilty that it is tempting to see a 
subtle allusion to him. But doubtless Locke had read many others equally 
worthy of this same kind of rebuke. 

44 Two reasons account perhaps for the fact that Locke did not refer by name 
to the Cambridge Platonists. First, he was an intimate friend of the Cudworth 
family and lived for years in the home of Ralph Cudworth’s daughter at Oates. 
Secondly, he was in such sympathy with their position on ecclesiastical matters 
that he would not like to lessen their prestige. He could attack the theory, how- 


ever, without offending personal feelings or weakening the wholesome ecclesiasti- 
cal influence the Platonists exerted. 
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got over into the discussion of knowledge of the material world, 
its origin was in the tangled theological controversies of the late 
seventeenth century.“ 

In conclusion I should like to point out two effects upon Locke’s 
general epistemological position of the theological approach indi- 
cated by Book I of the Essay. One of these two effects is a 
larger element of subjectivism and the other is a greater degree of 
scepticism than other factors in Locke’s thought would probably 
have brought about. 

Locke is by no means a consistent subjectivist. In a large part 
of the Essay he shows a realistic acceptance of the results of the 
science of his day. Not simply did he greatly admire Descartes 
and have relations with Newton, but he was a close friend of 
Boyle. The Elements of Natural Philosophy,’ which he wrote 
shortly after the Essay appeared, shows that he believed the con- 
temporary scientific theories to be a true description of the world, 
And in agreement with this point of view are many of the epis- 
temological passages of the Essay. Ideas are the materials of 
knowledge, they are the immediate objects of the mind in think- 
ing.“* The ideas are not in themselves knowledge; they are not 
even the final objects of knowledge. Throughout much of the 
Essay there is no suggestion of a metaphysical dualism between 
ideas as mental states and objects as external to mind; there is no 
suggestion that knowledge constitutes a leap from one realm of 
being to another realm of being. Our observation is sometimes, 
he tells us, employed “ about external sensible objects,” ** and we 

45 The attempt by Mr. James Gibson (Locke’s Theory of Knowledge and its 
Historical Relations, chap. 2) to make Locke’s Book I a polemic against the 
teaching of scholasticism at Oxford, seems to me strained. Locke’s doubtless 
referred to that scholasticism in Book IV, chapter 7, of the Essay; and much of 
what he said in Book I may really have been applicable thereto. But he made 
no reference to scholasticism in Book I, while he did refer to Lord Herbert and 
to many points which were in current controversy outside altogether of the 


scholastic group at the universities. Mr. Gibson seems to me to have ignored 
the evidence we have of Locke’s motivation in writing the Essay and Book I 
in particular. 

46 Works, Vol. III, pp. 277-304. This was written soon after he took up 
his residence at Oates in the spring of 1691, according to Fox Bourne, Vol. II, 
P. 449 n. 

47 Essay, I, 1, sec. 15; II, 8, sec. 8; II, 33, sec. 19; IV, 1, sec. 1. 

48 Tbid., II, 1, sec. 2. 
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observe the “ original and primary qualities of body . . . to pro- 
duce simple ideas in us.” * Ideas occur as effects within a nature 
which we directly perceive through the ideas. 

Similarly Locke is by no means a thoroughgoing sceptic in all 
parts of his work. He did endeavor to show what the existing 
technique of the natural sciences enables us to know, and what 
it does not. We can know the primary qualities of objects and 
the presence of further powers in objects to effect changes in 
other objects and sensations in us. We can also know the atomic 
structure of physical objects. What we can not know through 
the experimental work of the sciences is the reason why the 
qualities of objects and the relations between objects are what in 
experience we gradually come to discover them to be. We can 
not, in other words, understand the necessity for things being 
what precisely they happen to be. For example we do not know 
why the primary qualities of bodies produce in us just the effects 
we experience, why, to be specific, a certain bulk, texture, and 
motion of parts cause us to see blue, and another bulk, texture, 
and motion of parts cause us to see red. This scepticism he 
shared with Boyle and others of the scientists of the day. He 
could not make what he discovered as an empirical connection 
of things into an intelligible process of necessary inference. - 
Again, we do not know the reason why the qualities of a substance 
go necessarily together. We discover their empirical union, but 
we fail to make that empirical fact into an intelligible principle. 
Thus in all such matters we have to be contented with the dis- 
covery of particular matters of fact, and we find ourselves un- 
able to express these facts as deductively inevitable in the light 
of a precise definition of the essence of things.** But it is to be 

49 Jbid., II, 8, sec. 9. 

491 am indebted throughout this section of my paper to Professor Dewey's 
essay on Substance, Power and Quality in Locke, this Revirw, Vol. XXXV, No. 
1, p. 22. I would like to think of my paper as fitting in with the treatment he 
there gives of Locke, though I can not claim his agreement with my conclusions. 
It seems to me that Locke is neither subjectivistic nor sceptical when dealing 
directly with scientific questions, but becomes so as the result of thinking 
through the implications of the epistemological pesitions adopted for theological 
discussions. Thus the theological interests back of the Essay would be responsi- 


ble for the conclusions which threaten at times the very basis of contemporary 
Science. 
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noted that Locke, in pointing out the limits of our knowledge in 
such matters, was sceptical as to the possibility of knowledge on 
certain specific questions which puzzled him. He was not scepti- 
cal in general, nor did he for a moment doubt the existence of the 
natural world about us, the factual connections we discover in 
this world, and the truth of our empirical conclusions as to things 
in this world. If he had not held a view of knowledge as involving 
the intuitive perception of necessary relationships (or of a demon- 
stration of such relationships in a series of intuitive steps), he 
would not have felt this scepticism on such matters at all. But 
the important point here is that such scepticism as his scientific 
interests led to was not a general doubt about the possibility of 
knowledge of the existence of a real order of nature. 

Yet before the Essay was completed Locke manifested elements 
of both considerable subjectivism and a fairly thoroughgoing 
scepticism. These strains were not a development of his attitude 
towards contemporary science, but are rather inconsistent with 
the realistic and confident acceptance of the conclusions of that 
science. In many passages ideas become a kind of screen which 
separate the mind from a reality which lies beyond, that is, the 
ideas are not the terminus a quo but the terminus ad quem of 
knowledge. We have no knowledge of real existence aside from 
the intuitive knowledge of ourselves and the demonstrative knowl- 
edge of God. Sensitive knowledge is really and properly not 
knowledge, but a species of judgment which possesses at best 
probability. “ The having the idea of anything in our mind, no 
more proves the existence of that thing, than the picture of a man 
evidences his being in the world, or the visions of a dream make 
thereby a true history.”*°° We do not know the manner in which 
ideas are produced in us, nor the nature of that which produces 
them. Ideas thus seem to be, not so much the materials of knowl- 
edge, as the sole objects of knowledge. And we su-sly want 
knowledge of more important objects than our own ideas. Scep- 
ticism and subjectivism go together. It is because ideas at times 
became for Locke objects to be apprehended in themselves apart 
from their reference to things beyond themselves, that knowledge 
of those farther things is dubious. It is really most significant 


50 Essay, IV, 11, sec. 1. 
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that in the fourth book of the Essay the only knowledge we have 
of real existence is for Locke gained by following a rationalistic 
procedure instead of the empirical method his Essay aimed to 
announce and enforce. The term idea in Locke’s usage is full of 
ambiguities. He never ceased to believe that through the ideas 
we know much about external things; but he also treated them as 
so much mental content and denied the direct presence of any 
other content to the mind. Thus while he never doubted that we 
know a good deal about the world around us, he also formulated 
a theory of the unknowability of substance. In other words, in 
spite of his defence of a realistic and empirical procedure in sci- 
ence, he seemed inclined towards a subjectivism which involved a 
general scepticism. 

Now my suggestion is that it was Locke’s approach to epis- 
temology from theological controversy which was responsible for 
this subjectivistic and sceptical tendency. In the realm of reli- 
gious speculation we entertain many ideas which we can not 
prove or disprove. We are driven to regard them as within the 
mind, and we are unable to tell whether there are real objects or 
powers to which they truly refer. Thus our ideas are a series of 
mental items to which and to which alone our speculations are 
confined. Within this universe of discourse it is easy to see 
how epistemological subjectivism and metaphysical scepticism 
would arise. Beginning with a discussion of the problems of 
“morality and revealed religion ” in which the realities were hid- 
den though the ideas thereof were immediately present, the 
necessity of intellectual modesty was obvious. In science Locke 
hoped for and expected a constant progress in knowledge; in 
theology he saw the necessity of insisting that we can not get 
- beyond the mere presence of ideas. We may occupy ourselves 
with the ideas in entertaining many a fancy. But the ideas are 
the only objects with which the mind can be concerned. When 
Locke generalized this theory and came to apply it to matters of 
scientific concern, he had to change his phraseology and define 
ideas as the “ immediate object ” of the mind.** But even in this 
attempt to show that “ the mind, when it perceives nothing but its 

81 Jbid., II, 8, sec. 8. 
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own ideas,” yet comes to “know that they agree with things 
themselves,” ** he betrays the effect of his approach from theology, 
He is concerned to prove the reality of knowledge and hence the 
objective reference of ideas. Yet though objective in reference, 
the ideas are subjective in locus,—else no problem would arise. 
Consequently, the initial definition of an idea as “ whatsoever is 
the object of the understanding when a man thinks, ... phan- 
tasm, notion, species, or whatever it is which the mind can be em- 
ployed about in thinking” ** has lost the meaning it had for the 
scholastics from whom Locke borrowed it. The medizval writers 
could with equal propriety speak of an idea of God or an idea of 
blue or an idea of substance or an idea of pain, and in so speaking 
they would mean that God and substance as much as blue or pain 
were the objects present in thought. But for Locke the ideas of 
God and of substance tended to become something more or less 
mental like the sensation of blue and the feeling of pain. Ideas 
would then be mental facts from which by inference we have to~ 
jump to a wholly different realm of being if science is to give us 
real knowledge. Locke would not have raised the problem of 
the reality of knowledge unless he had in his thought a consider- 
able element of subjectivism. He wanted in his theological dis- 
cussions to insist upon such subjectivity, and so he formed a theory 
of knowledge which made such subjectivity an uncomfortable 
tendency when he came over into the discussions of the field of 
the natural sciences. 

It is a truism that Locke’s general position set the framework 
within which modern philosophy has developed, or at least defined 
the point of view from which philosophical thinking had to pro- 
ceed. Through Berkeley to Hume, from Hume to Kant and the 


* idealistic schools, modern philosophers have either been led to 


incorporate some Lockian principle or, by way of conscious con- 
trast, to elaborate an alternative position. If the interpretation 
given in this paper of Locke’s motivation in writing the Essay 
is correct, we would have to see some of the difficulties of modern 
philosophical development as legacies from seventeenth-century 


52 Op. cit., IV, 4, sec. 3. 
53 Ibid., Introduction, sec. 8. 
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theology. Instead of formulating the nature of knowledge from 
a direct examination of what knowledge is and how knowledge 
is obtained in all those systematic investigations which we legiti- 
mately call science, most philosophers have played dialectically 
with the implications of a set of conceptions elaborated in contro- 
versies which now have a merely historical interest. 

STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 


University oF ILLINo!Is. 
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WHY SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY LIVES. 


HAT scholastic philosophy is alive today will be questioned 
by no student of contemporary thought. The revival, as it 
is called, that has spread from country to country in the past 
decades is convincing evidence of a vitality that bids fair to give 
scholastic thought a position in the general field of philosophy it 
has not enjoyed for centuries. Everywhere a leaven seems to be 
at work. In Belgium and Germany scholastic and Aristotelian 
thinkers of note have long displayed a vigor that shows no signs 
of growing weak. In Germany, especially, Aristotelian and scho- 
lastic thought has gained a real victory insofar as it has forced 
recognition in an atmosphere that was not only essentially anti- 
scholastic, if not entirely un-Christian, but was long the very 
cradle of the popular philosophic thought of the day. In France 
the inevitable inertia of traditionalism and of kindred attitudes of 
an unholy conservatism has finally been thrown off. Scholasti- 
cism in France is becoming keenly conscious of its vitality ; and 
in its apologetics it argues with an incisiveness that is the peculiar 
gift of that land. Lastly, scholasticism rears its head anew in 
Italy, where its dash and vigor now bid fair to surpass that of its 
earlier protagonists in other couztries—a true sign of life. Even 
in our own country the stirrings of its life are becoming more 
evident. Hitherto the English-speaking countries have been char- 
acterized by an almost complete absence of neo-scholastic activity 
as it has been developing in other countries. Today that is no 
longer true. Today a scholastic revival is everywhere a fact. 
And so the question of the why of such a fact must have its in- 
terest, however tentative any attempted explanation may be, and 
however colored it may be by the personal leanings of the indi- 
vidual writer. 

The enthusiastic neo-scholastic will at once claim—and it is for 
him a well-founded conviction—that genuine scholastic thought 
was never overthrown in any philosophical struggles, for the 
reason that it was never attacked. True scholasticism, that is, a 
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scholasticism that is true to its own principles, was never the 
butt of real historic controversy. But is there a scholasticism 
that is not true to its own principles? Yes, he says, unfortunately 
there has been a current of thought that enjoyed the name scho- 
lastic, and that was attacked by the founders of modern philoso- 
phy as the scholastic system. Certainly the prevalent philosophy 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was not the scholastic 
thought or attitude of the thirteenth; it was a real decadence, not 
an advance. And it is this decadent system, more than all else, 
that has down the vistas of history been ridiculed and attacked as 
true scholasticism. Hence the true scion of the scholastic tradi- 
tion, today called neo-scholastic, sees the great historical attacks 
made against ‘ scholasticism ’ as so many misdirected shafts, aimed 
at false imitations, mere idols of clay. But here the neo-scholastic 
himself must admit that, if the errancy of this historical misunder- 
standing was unfortunate, later scholastic thinkers may not have 
been more fortunate in their reaction, since human nature only too 
readily meets bias with bias. Indeed, an exposition of past scho- 
lastic misunderstandings of the attacks of opponents would not 
lack interest, but rather as a mirror of human nature, than as a 
contribution to philosophy. This article is concerned with opinions 
about scholasticism, of which it frankly confesses to present only 
one side. 

A non-scholastic student of St. Thomas a generation ago thus 
adjudged the scholastic spirit : “ The scholastic does not work like 
the systematizer of our own day, who studies the phenomena of 
real life and by proper analysis tries to reduce them to definite 
laws. His interest is exclusively directed to gathering the pro- 
nouncements of the past, the authorities of ecclesiastical and sci- 
entific teaching, and weaving them into a system harmonious in 
all its points by means of a proper interpretation—therefore to 
constructing a system, not from a close observation of the actual 
life of his time, but out of an assiduously collected sind of sen- 
tences of former authors.” * 

To the scholastic this sounds like sheer nonsense. Today we 
are perhaps beyond this conception of the scholasticism of Aqui- 

1 Maurenbrecher, Thomas von Aquino’s Stellung sum Wirtschaftsleben seiner 
Zeit, Leipzig, 1898, p. 8. 
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nas. But who does not still speak of the authority of the Church 
or the Bible as the deciding factor in scholastic philosophical 
speculation? It is hopeful that even as much as a suspicion to 
the contrary voices itself. In the Journal of Philosophy? we 
read: “It may well be that it [neo-thomism] owes far more 
to the inspiration of ‘il maestro di color chi sanno’ than to the 
revelation of Holy Writ.” Precisely! And the same is true of 
the authority of the Church in the Middle Ages, however much 
the approval of that authority may have aided scholastic thought 
to its prominence. We are tempted to add: or may not have 
aided. For, the decadent period of scholastic thought, which was 
decidedly not the thought of St. Thomas, was both contemporary 
with and subsequent to the Church’s high approval and canoniza- 
tion of Aquinas; and Aristotle came into his own as the inspirer 
of scholastic thought at its best in spite of the numerous succes- 
sive prohibitions by ecclesiastical authorities from the popes 
down. Aristotle literally fought his way up to prominence by 
the force of his views, which shone forth and captivated the 
eager minds despite the sometimes distorting Arabian version in 
which they were discovered. Unless the true spirit and founda- 
tion of scholastic thought at its best is understood, these facts 
must be unintelligible. Regarding the prohibitions of Aristotle, 
Mr. Taylor sums up: “If these prohibitions, which did not touch 
the logical treatises, were meant to be taken absolutely, such had 
been far from their effect. In 1210 and again in 1215, an inter- 
dict was put upon the naturalis philosophia and the metafisica of 
the Stagirite. It was not revoked, but rather provisionally re- 
newed, in 1231, until those works should be properly expurgated. 
A Commission was appointed which accomplished nothing ; and 
the old interdict still hung in the air, unrescinded, yet ignored in 
practice. So Pope Urban referred to it as still effective—which 
it was not—in 1263. For Aristotle had been more and more 
thoroughly exploited in the Paris University, and by 1255 the 
Faculty of Arts formally placed his works upon the list of books 
to be studied and lectured upon.” * 

In the light of this situation it will be more readily understood 


2 Vol. XXI, p. 76. 
8 The Medieval Mind, Vol. I, p. 421. 
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why St. Thomas, as the disciple of Aristotle, was in many ways 
considered a bold innovator in his day, and suffered much an- 
tagonism, even episcopal condemnations of some of his views. 
St. Thomas was ever the fearless champion of rational truth. If 
he opposed the unlimited jurisdiction of reason in matters of 
faith, he likewise opposed the irrationality of faith. His life was 
full of controversies ; so much so, that according to a distinguished 
modern confrere of his “ he seems to have been seized by a su- 
preme [supérieur] discouragement, a special form, after the 
fashion of genius, of the melancholy of great souls.” * 

It was not at all the Church, as some would still have it, that 
forced the introduction of Aristotle upon the thinking men of the 
thirteenth century. As we have seen, Aristotle was accepted in 
the face of ecclesiastical prohibitions. In our own day, the scho- 
lastic revival owes much of its rapid progress to the voice of a 
pope of the Church, Leo XIII, speaking through his encyclical let- 
ters. But the mere voice of the pope could not have breathed life 
into a philosophy that in itself was dead. In fact, as to the con- 
viction engendered by the encyclicals, the position of pope held 
by their author, was, in philosophical language, accidental. It 
was the attitude and the views expressed in them that carried 
conviction—views that were the convictions of one who long be- 
fore ascending the papal throne had studied scholastic thought at 
its sources and was at the same time a keen student of the intel- 
lectual trend of events during his long lifetime. Had this not 
been the case, the encyclicals might indeed have caused the re- 
adoption of St. Thomas’s philosophy in some seminaries, but 
could never have furnished inspiration for a true philosophical 
revival. 

Another general accusation against scholasticism is that it 
solves its problems by the voices of past masters. In confirma- 
tion scholastics of today are pointed to as solving their problems 
by the mere word of Aquinas. The inaugurator of the neo-scho- 
lastic movement, however, spoke of a return to “the spirit of 
Thomas,” and argued for a complete rejection of past views that 
were no longer to the point, or had been rendered untenable by 
the advance of time. The mind of Thomas is well seen in his 


4 Sertillanges, S. Thomas d’Aquin, Vol. I, pp. 4-s. 
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rejection of not a few views of Aristotle, always for what to him 
were good reasons, and in his own position on the “ argument 
from authority,” which he calls the weakest in philosophy.’ 
Again it was some decadent scholastic philosophers who took their 
stand on the bare letter of Aristotle and Thomas against the sci- 
entific discoveries of their day. It is only in them that the philo- 
sophical authoritarianism of ‘ scholasticism’ was actually met 
with, and justly ridiculed. St. Thomas himself distinctly said 
that the views of others are accepted, not because of the authority 
of those who utter them, but because of the reasons on which 
they are based. The true scholastics, however, did on the other 
hand hold that an opinion might be right no matter who upheld it 
or how long ago it had first been voiced. This may be one of the 
greater differences between the scholastic and some other modes 
of thought. 

Given the historical misinterpretations of the true scholasticism, 
we can indeed understand and sympathize ‘with an opinion like 
the following: “That any philosopher born no less than seven 
hundred years ago should escape from the frigid deference of 
historians and once more challenge the world to accept or reject 
his doctrine is remarkable enough.”* It does not seem so re- 
markable to those who did not accept the historical idols regarding 
scholastic philosophy that have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Even these idols, however, do not touch the 
heart of the matter. There must also be positive reasons why 
scholastic thought lives, if live it does. 

Apparently scholastic philosophy will continue to live as long 
as men themselves live in this world and think about it. Men 
without discursive thought will no longer be men as we have 
always known them. And as long as they think, they will con- 
tinue to use intellect or reason in the solving of the problems that 
confront them. Moreover, there will always be such thinkers 
that will refuse to turn their backs completely upon common 
sense—and therein lies the basis of the scholastic attitude. En- 
tirely apart from the question of the relative merit of intellect on 
the one hand, and intuition or even will on the other, there is the 


5 Summa Theologica, Pt. I, q. 1, a. 8, ad 2. 
The Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. XX VII, p. 93. 
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fact of the inevitability of the former—which gives us a first 
positive answer to the question why scholasticism lives. The 
scholastic has ever, on the basis of observation, naive and re- 
flective, proclaimed intellect as the chief instrument of human 
knowledge, contact with the world of realities furnishing the 
matter on which this instrument is exercised. The modern at- 
tacks on the intellect, as well as the ancient, all made at least 
implicitly in the very name of the thing they try to demolish, may 
be instructive and teach caution, but they can not carry universal 
conviction. In fact, they are seen to fail of full conviction even 
with the hostile champions themselves, who after their intellectual 
jousting, which is to show the total inadequacy of the intellect, go 
on using intellect just the same. As to those who attack intellect 
by basing all views finally on temperament, they leave the scho- 
lastic more secure than ever. The scholastic mayhap has not 
been in the habit of overindulging in a distrust of his own atti- 
tudes, and so his own temperament will not readily be given up 
for that of another. That is ordinarily not done in the name of 
temperament. 

Using his reason, the scholastic fails to see any necessary an- 
tithesis between views held before philosophical reflection set in, 
and the findings of the latter. Reason shows him the possibility 
and the actuality of differences between the two in some cases, 
but at the same time indicates the possibility of their harmony in 
other cases. And for him at least, it is unreasonable to consider 
a view necessarily wrong just because it may accord with what 
the unphilosophical mind holds. For him reason will accept com- 
mon sense, or else know the reason why the latter should be 
abandoned. In any other attitude, even that of common sense 
not accepting reason, the scholastic sees a philosophical pitfall. 
He can sympathize with ever so much of naturalistic evolution. 
But when that which is less ueberhaupt or simpliciter is made the 
total source whence comes that which is unconditionally more, 
then he fears. What he fears, however, is not so much the intel- 
ligent irrationalist, as rather a possible reaction in the name of a 
plebeian common sense that may throw all reason overboard. 

Scholasticism has ever ogled with common sense, but has held 
to reason as well. It is because of this that true scholasticism has 
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ever held to the source of all knowledge being in external expe- 
rience, and to the evidence of the principles of thought, when 
their application is not guided by a vicious abstractionism; and 
that it has held to a system in which there is at least a relative 
harmony between the external and the internal worlds, between 
the practical and the theoretical,—and a mutual interdependence 
between all these. For the scholastic a fundamental disharmony 
between life and thought (the highest form of life), or a complete 
separation of the two, is unthinkable. It is ever in an all-embrac- 
ing synthesis, whose disharmonies do not outweigh the harmonies, 
that alone he finds himself secure. Perhaps too secure, at times. 
For if the non-scholastic has been too intransigent in his attitude 
towards the traditional philosophy, the scholastic himself may 
readily become too self-satisfied, may in a consciousness of su- 
periority not easily justified encase himself within his own tradi- 
tional phraseology and ideology and forget the social missionary 
aims of philosophy as of life. Thus a modern scholastic, a 
Dominican like Thomas Aquinas, speaks of the danger to the 
teacher inherent in scholasticism: The mind is likely to stress the 
past achievements, rather than look to what still remains to be 
done. A person then “ shuts himself up in an asylum of complete 
repose. He has time only for that part of the truth already pos- 
sessed which is to be communicated to novices. It is then easy to 
fall into a sort of narrow and fruitless ‘ commentarism.’” * 

In so doing the scholastic is not true to his own principles. A 
philosophy based on contact with facts must expect to be in con- 
tinuous readjustment insofar as contact reveals new or more 
definite details of the world of facts. Where philosophical rea- 
soning is based on the facts of human nature, social and indi- 
vidual, this expectancy of readjustments becomes a matter of 
supreme importance. Scholasticism, if true to its principles, 
must therefore ever expect to grow. But its growth again is the 
growth of life. There is not a complete disappearance of all the 
old; it grows as general vague notions grow richer in concrete 
detail with experience. It grows as living beings grow, by reason 
of the internal vitality of its principles, but also through nourish- 
ment from without,—unhesitatingly accepting the use of a surgi- 


7 Richard, Introduction l’Etude et l' Enseignement de la Scolastique, p. 171. 
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cal knife, when necessary. It grows, and therefore changes; but 
it also remains itself amid the variety of changes endured in its 
growth. Because of such vitality, it is supremely adaptable to 
different times and interests. Having a place for every question, 
it can enter into the investigation of any problem. In doing so 
it sees that problem in the wider perspective of its general synthe- 
sis, and is thus the less likely to lose its bearings altogether. It 
can not break loose from any of its former synthesis until it has 
reconnoitred the path to be taken ; to do so, to plunge blindly into 
the unknown and trust to chance, were to be no longer scholastic, 
or rational. But having fixed some points of recognition in re- 
gard to any problematical sea, it must go on methodically to 
explore ; and the result may mean a readjustment of many former 
landmarks consequently seen to be inadequate. 

And therein lies the élan which is so characteristic of every- 
thing that is alive. Especially in our day, a day of transitions, 
and hence a day in which many of our bits of accepted knowledge 
have been weighed and found wanting, when invention and dis- 
covery, both physical and mental, have heaped up a store of 
materials that still await proper philosophical investigation, true 
scholasticism can not but vibrate with the*zest of the tried ex- 
plorer. Problems along the whole front! When was there ever 
greater incentive? How like the situation in which a true scho- 
lastic spirit six or seven centuries ago wrought and fought! The 
greater the problems in magnitude and number (and when were 
they ever greater?), the more must the true scholastic feel the 
urge of the spirit within him. But amidst his eager enthusiasms 
he ever surveys the field with a calm eye, conscious of the bedrock 
of ages he stands on, which has weathered the onslaught of time 
itself. This but gives added hopefulness to his task. His ad- 
venture may call for the exploring of dark unknown seas, but his 
is not the perplexity of the man who knows not whence to embark, 
nor by what means to attempt to explore, nor where, initially, he 
stands. There is no room for despair in the scholastic’s heart— 
and optimism is the soul’s first fruit of life. 

Virctt MICHEL. 
Sr. Joun’s 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE PACIFIC DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, HELD AT MILLS 
COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA, NOVEMBER 
26 AND 27, 1926. 


“ New Realism.” Mr. Montague’s Revised Version. 


Artuur E, 
On Some Modern Scientific and Philosophical Arguments for the 


Survival of H. Wiipon Carr 
Pre-Analytical and Post-Analytical Data............. J. LoEwEnseErc 
H. C. Brown 
William James and the Making of Pragmatism....F. C. S. ScHILtER 
The Paradox of Temporal R. M. 
The Method of Extensive Abstraction................ V. F. Lenzen 
The Logic of the Emotions. .............2ccceeeecccceecs H. Lanz 


Scheler’s Axiomatic of the Sociology of Knowledge. ..P. A. 


After the Annual Dinner on Friday evening Professor H. W. Stuart 
of Stanford University delivered the Presidential Address: ‘“‘ Some 
Reflections on Naturalism.” 

After luncheon on Saturday Professor J. H. Muirhead spoke in- 
formally on “ The Place of Philosophy in the American University.” 

At the Business Meeting the following actions were taken: 


1. Upon the nomination of the Executive Committee the following 
were elected as Officers of the Division: 


President: Proressor G. P. Apams, University of California. 

Vice-President: Proressor H. N. Wireman, Occidental College. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Proressor R. M. Brake, University of Wash- 
ington. 

Members of the Executive Committee: Proresson GEORGIANA MELVIN, 
Mills College; Proressor S. C. Pepper, University of California. 


2. On the recommendation of the Executive Committee it was voted 
to express to President Knoles and Professor Schilpp of the College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, California, the gratitude of the Division for 
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their very kind invitation to hold the next Annual Meeting*at Stock- 
ton, together with regrets that it seemed for the best interests of the 
Division to continue for the present to hold its meetings closer to San 
Francisco. 

3. On the recommendation of the Executive Committee it was voted 
to hold the next Annual Meeting at the University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

4 The draft of a proposed federal constitution for the American 
Philosophical Association, as approved by the Eastern Division in 
September, was read. It was voted that the Pacific Division approve 
the draft in the form submitted. 

5. It was voted that for the ensuing year the dues for active mem- 
bers be $2.00. 

6. A proposal was introduced to amend the Constitution of the Di- 
vision by altering Section 3 to read “the annual dues of active mem- 
bers shall be two dollars,” etc., instead of “one dollar.” 

7. On the recommendation of the Executive Committee the follow- 
ing persons were elected to membership: 


Professor Frederick Anderson, Stanford University. 

Professor H. Wildon Carr, University of Southern California. 

Mr. William J. Norton, University of Washington. 

Professor C. H. Rieber, University of California, Southern Branch. 
Professor H. D. Roelofs, University of California, Southern Branch. 
Professor H. G. Townsend, University of Oregon. 

Dr, Ledger Wood, Stanford University. 


8. On the motion of Professor J. Loewenberg the Division voted to 
express to Professor C. J. Ducasse, whose resignation as Secretary- 
Treasurer had been made necessary by his removal to Brown Uni- 
versity, its appreciation of his devoted services in initiating the 
formation of the Pacific Division, and in the office of Secretary-Treas- 
urer since its organisation. 

g. On the motion of Professor J. H. Muirhead it was voted that the 
Division express to the President of Mills College and to Professors 
Georgiana Melvin and Ethel Sabin-Smith its thanks for the kindly 
hospitality extended by them at this meeting. 

10. The report of the Secretary-Treasurer for the past year was 
read and approved. 

11. The meeting then adjourned. 

R. M. Brake, 
Secretary. 
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OFFICERS OF THE DIVISION. 


President, G. P. Adams. 

Vice-President, H. N. Wieman. 

Secretary-Treasurer, R. M. Blake. 

Executive Committee: The above, together with H. W. Stuart, H. C, 
Brown, Georgiana Melvin, and S. C. Pepper. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Adams, Professor George P., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Anderson, Professor Frederick, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif, 

Barrett, Professor C. L., University of California, Southern Branch, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Blake, Professor R. M., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Blote, Mr. Hal C., Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Brown, Professor H. C., Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Carr, Professor H. Wildon, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Coleman, Professor H. T. J., University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Cory, Professor H. E., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Dennes, Professor W. R., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Ericksen, Professor E. E., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ewer, Professor B. C., Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Flewelling, Professor R. T., University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Lanz, Professor H. C., Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Lenzen, Professor V. F., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Loewenberg, Professor J., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Long, Professor Wilbur H., University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Mackay, Professor D. S., University of California, Southern Branch, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Marti, Professor Fritz, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Melvin, Professor Georgiana, Mills College, Calif. 

Miller, Mr. K. S., Department of Philosophy, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mueller, Professor Gustav, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Murphy, Professor Arthur E., University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Norton, Mr. William J., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
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Osgniach, The Rev. Professor Augustine, O.S.B., St. Martin’s College, 
Lacey, Wash. 
Pepper, Professor S. C., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Prall, Professor D. W., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Rebec, Professor George, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Rieber, Professor C. H., University of California, Southern Branch, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Riesen, Professor E. R., University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
Roberts, Professor W. H., University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
Roelofs, Professor H. D., University of California, Southern Branch, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rowell, Professor Edward Z., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Sabin-Smith, Professor Ethel, Mills College, Calif. 
Savery, Professor William, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Schilpp, Professor P. A., College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 
Sherman, Professor Charles L., Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 
Sisson, Professor E. O., Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
Stuart, Professor H. W., Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Thompson, Professor R. C., University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 
Townsend, Professor H. G., University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Veazie, Professor W. B., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Wieman, Professor H. N., Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Williams, Professor R. D., Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
Wood, Dr. Ledger, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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DISCTISSION. 


AN ORGANIC SUPERPERSONALITY? 


HE discussion raised by Mr. William D. Lighthall on super- 
personality in the July number of THe Purtosornica Review is 
interesting as a summary of certain views that are quite prevalent 
today. Having marshalled quotations from contemporary writers or 
schools, he asks “ whether these elements do not indicate that a junc- 
ture is arrived at which justifies the treatment of superpersonality as 
a scientific hypothesis.” Evidently the word scientific must here 
receive the emphasis. If prominent thinkers hold a view, such a 
view is at the very least a hypothesis, and should be mentioned as 
such in any comprehensive treatment of the topic in question. But 
whether it is a scientific hypothesis will not depend merely on its 
being broached by a number of men as a hypothesis, however prom- 
inent the men may be. As a scientific hypothesis, it should either be 
the only conceivable alternative to a disproved hypothesis, or else 
admirably fit to facts that other hypotheses do not so well account for. 
While Mr. Lighthall does not identify himself with all the state- 
ments of the persons he quotes, he evidently agrees with the position 
that the mechanistic view of life is inadequate. And it seems to be this 
inadequacy in its widest aspects that causes him to favor an “ organic 
superpersonality,” a “composite conscious creature of all terrestrial 
life . . . which I would call the Person of Evolution, a biological 
entity.” The general view has often been expressed, and the analogy 
between such an entity and our own organism stressed. Just as we 
are composed of many individual cells, so we may in turn be parts of 
a super-organism; and we need not be conscious of ourselves as such 
parts any more than the individual cells in us are conscious of them- 
selves as minute parts of complete organisms. Such a possibility can 
not be denied; but the mere possibility says nothing of the scientific 
status of such a hypothesis. 

What are the facts in the question? All the facts that argue 
against the complete autonomy of the “traditional individual.” Man 
is in many ways dependent on, influenced by social life; he is more- 
over subject to many conditions over which he has no real control; 
he is in many ways the plaything of activities and events that are 
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super-human in the sense that men are helpless over against them. 
Many events beyond the control of man actually subject man, guide 
him, lead him on. Man is limited to definite ways of action, as is the 
individual cell in the human body. Whether all this warrants ap- 
proval of the statement that “an isolated individual human organism 
is merely a scientific abstraction” is however quite another matter. 

True it is, that men are often painfully aware of their relative 
helplessness over against forces and events. To what extent the cells 
in our body may be thus aware of their condition, or on the other 
hand aware of their individuality, we have no way of knowing; for 
while we are aware of the cells in us, we certainly are not conscious of 
any consciousness in these cells. Now over against the consciousness 
in us of being helplessly subjected to certain ways of action and 
certain events beyond our power to change, is the consciousness, at 
least equally emphatic and intense, of our own individual selves, how- 
ever these selves may be described metaphysically. Consciousness of 
our individual selves and of a considerable, even if still relative, auton- 
omy is one of the hardest facts with which we are confronted. Only 
by means of it can we become conscious at all of some universal 
regulative forces in the world over which we have no control. And 
if the consciousness of self is an illusion, is deceptive, what scientific 
warrant have we for accepting the testimony of consciousness in the 
second class of experiences? 

Even granting this testimony in the second case, does analogy with 
known facts imply that we must be quasi-cells in a biological super- 
organism? Does not that way of explaining the difference between 
the biological and the mechanistic sound much like the old way of 
explaining the origin of life by means of sperms that came to the 
earth from stellar regions? Our conscious experiences not only give 
us the notion of our own individual selves as controlled, but also as 
controlling, and that in a thousand little ways. I push my chair 
around, wield my safety razor, draw the violin bow over the A string, 
blow a leaf of paper off my desk, etc., thus subjecting many objects 
to the influence of my action. Are all these objects therefore integral 
parts of my organism? Does control of the actions of objects, total 
or partial, mean that those objects are organic parts of the source of 
control, elements of a higher organism? 

In this discussion I have probably gone beyond the scope of Mr. 
Lighthall’s pages. He seems to want to argue merely from the fre- 
quency with which some sort of superpersonality enters into con- 
temporary thought. He likewise indicates that he has intentionally 
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withheld his own positive views, or the arguments on which they are 
based. A statement of the latter should be interesting. Else an 
introduction of the topic by referring to the fact that “many are 
today expecting some kind of a fundamental revolution in psychol- 
ogy ” may be misleading. Fundamental revolutions in thought, espe- 
cially when expected by many, may well be looked upon with suspicion, 
The history of thought everywhere shows us extremes breeding ex- 
tremes. This is but one of the ironies of fate (a joke played by the 
organic superpersonality?), since it is precisely the flight from the 
extremeness of one view that seems to bring on the other extreme. 
Vircit MICHEL. 
St. Joun’s 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Human Experience: A Study of Its Structure. By Viscount Hat- 
pANE. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company. 1926.—pp. xxiii, 
231. 

“What this book aims at is a philosophical inquiry into the nature 
and meaning of human experience. The investigation is not directed 
to any particular variety of that experience, but to what the very 
existence of experience implies” (p. v). The main thesis which the 
book undertakes to establish and expound is that knowledge is 
foundational—a thesis advanced by the author elsewhere in his writ- 
ings, notably in The Reign of Relativity. 

The meaning of this thesis is that experience taken apart from 
knowledge is an abstraction and that consequently, since experience is 
the inevitable starting-point in the determination of the actual, knowl- 
edge is “the condition apart from which existence is meaningless” 
(p.9). This view of knowledge is quite different from that advocated, 
for example, by Professor Dewey in Experience and Nature; and the 
author makes use of this instrumentalist view as the background 
against which he draws the main outlines of his own conception. For 
Professor Dewey “ experience is in ultimate analysis a self-contained 
entity, existing as prior to knowledge which finds in it its genesis. In 
the course of experience so conceived knowledge is regarded as being 
evolved. It is for him in other words a product causally produced by 
experience, with the field of which it is not in fact conterminous.” In 
contrast, “the view of this book is that experience in separation from 
knowledge is a notion arrived at by mere abstraction, and when sought 
to be taken by itself is wholly unreal. Knowledge turns out to be 
foundational to the actual. But not foundational to it as a cause 
operating ab extra. For the two are one within an entirety, and are 
divorced in it only through artificial processes of reflection” (p. 198). 

In his chapter on “ Universal and Particular” the author throws 
his argument into its clearest light. There is no such thing as a bare 
particular; for the particular “is a limiting idea which we approach 
only asymptotically, that is to say, an idea with which in our percep- 
tion we never come up” (p. 70). Nor is a mere universal in any 
better case; for universals have no meaning except as expressed in 
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particular applications. “+*—y—o, and therefore seems an 
abstract piece ot reasoning, even when we put the equation on paper. 
But we can only grasp it because x and y stand for actual concrete 
individual marks, unambiguous in our experience of them. We can 
operate with them only because they are such, and are therefore more 
than mere universal conceptions” (p. 67. Compare Mr. Russell’s view 
that every proposition which we can understand must be composed 
wholly of constituents with which we are acquainted). What is 
actually experienced, then, is neither the particular nor the universal in 
isolation, since each thus taken is a mere abstraction. What is ex- 
perienced is the two in interpenetration, the individual; this alone is 
the real object. “The fundamentally real is what we find in expe- 
rience, and its form can only be that which we call individual” (p. 
70). Thus the combination of the universal and particular in insep- 
arable union lies at the basis of experience; but it is precisely this 
combination which is the work of knowledge. Knowledge is, there- 
fore, foundational to experience; and this is equivalent to saying that 
it is foundational to the determination of the real. 

In his preface and elsewhere in his book the author modestly avows 
that there is nothing novel in the view he is advocating, but that “it 
is in principle as old as Plato and Aristotle and Plotinus.” And not 
infrequently statements occur which read much like a mere repetition 
of the tradition—for instance: “To be and to be for mind as the 
subject to which experience presents itself, do not seem to be ideas 
that are truly distinguishable” (p. 8), and “ To be present to mind as 
its object, actual or possible, past or present, is to be in the only mean- 
ing that ultimately attaches to existence” (p. 102). This repetition of 
the tradition, however, seems to me more apparent than real; it is 
rather a reformulation with an -emphasis that modifies the tra- 
dition in certain important respects. The dynamic view of mind, 
with the correlated doctrine of degrees and levels, involved in the 
author’s conception of knowledge as foundational would seem to 
mark a development of the tradition which is a constructive addition 
to it and which, I take it, is of fundamental significance. For, if I 
understand the view aright, in the definition of existence here de- 
fended the emphasis is upon knowledge as a logical, and not merely as 
a psychological, phenomenon; and, therefore, if ‘ presence to mind’ is 
to enter into the definition at all, it must be presence to mind as a 
growing process of interpretation and systematization and not to mind 
as a Static entity or fixed point of view. This emphasis comes out 
particularly in the author’s insistence that the sort of knowledge he 
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means is not any mere event in space and time (p. 34), and that the 
ideal implicit in it is of an entirety in which ‘inner’ and ‘ outer’ fall 
together as aspects separable only by abstraction and of which the 
sundry ‘absolutes’ in the history of philosophy are only pictorial and 
inadequate representations (pp. 149-150, 161-162, 193 ff., etc.). And, 
so far as I can see, there is here little of Berkeley’s static ‘ substance,’ 
or even of the transcendental ‘subject’ of Kant or Hegel—though 
what truth there is in these older views the author would doubtless 
(and I think justly) claim is in his view taken into account. 

There are in the author’s exposition many suggestions which raise 
problems of far-reaching significance and which certainly deserve se- 
rious consideration ; but the limits of this survey make this considera- 
tion impossible here. Among these suggestions should be particularly 
stressed the author’s insistence that there is no justification for raising 
against ourselves a sea of troubles by arbitrarily sundering aspects of 
experience and making of them self-encased entities. Whether one 
agrees with the implications of this suggestion or not, one must admit 
that it at least directs attention to a basal issue and points a way 
worthy of circumspection. And the query suggests itself whether it 
is not just this abstraction which underlies and makes significant much 
of that discussion which nowadays goes under the name of ‘ epistemo- 
logical.’ The contrast drawn by the author between his view of ex- 
perience and that of Professor Dewey sharpens the issue in an ad- 
mirable manner and exemplifies again (what all of his other works 
illustrate) the author’s catholicity of interest and his sympathetic 
gtasp of points of view more or less external to his own. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
University or Texas. 


A Study in Moral Theory. By Joun Lairp. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1926.—pp. xxiii, 327. 

Professor John Laird’s study is avowedly an exposition of “ ortho- 
dox” morality. He both accepts and insists upon the description 
that for the orthodox view the distinguishing characteristic of moral- 
ity is that morality commands. Hence his vocabulary is deliberately a 
vocabulary of “ imperatives”; of duty; of justifying and condemning; 
of enjoining and admonishing—in fact it is very much the penal 
vocabulary of criminal law. And thus it is not the vocabulary of 
“value "—though he may use this term to stand for something im- 
perative. For him, however, the connection of value and obligation, 
of what is and what ought to be, is a “ synthetic” connection, in the 
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Kantian sense of “a union of things significantly different”; to say 
that a thing is good is not yet to say that you ought to seek it. Or in 
terms of “value” this means that moral value commands all other 
values; morality is superior to truth, beauty, happiness. Morality is 
“ autonomous ”—in the sense, it seems, that its truth and authority are 
absolutely independent of the truth of anything else. Yet it seems 
also that the material for morality is derived from these other fields 
of value. The moral life consists, we are told, in “the best use of all 
our opportunities”—never more precisely defined. And since what 
ought to be is distinct from what is, it follows that morality is unre- 
lated to any accidents of position—it is neither personal nor social. 
The “ formal principle” is “that value alone justifies action, and that 
it justifies wheresoever and in whomsoever it may be achieved” (p. 
233). Psychologically speaking, this means that morality is “ pri- 
marily ” not a matter of knowledge (though reason is important), or 
of sentiment or emotion (which are not, however, indifferent), but of 
“ conscience,” of which, it seems, the central element is the will (p. 
138). In “the psychology of enactment” conscience is “the execu- 
tive authority.” 

Morality demands always the “ best” and commands the choice of 
the best; and the best is to be chosen, not because it is best, but be- 
cause it is commanded. So far as I can see, the dogmatic assertion 
of this edict of authority is about all that the book yields. That mo- 
rality is imperative is evident at the beginning, and after three-hun- 
dred-odd pages all that we have learned about morality is that it is— 
still imperative. There is nothing properly to be called argument. 
If morality is so absolute that no inquiry into the nature of man, of 
nature, or of the universe could either enhance or diminish its author- 
ity (ch. xii)—so absolute that though the best be worthless it is still 
imperative—then obviously there is no basis for argument. And 
there is nothing properly to be called analysis—and therefore no de- 
velopment of the meaning of morality. Morality, we are told, com- 
mands all other values, these other values being listed as truth, beauty, 
and happiness. What, then, is the nature of truth? Of beauty? Of 
happiness? What has the author in mind when he uses these words? 
If we knew, perhaps we should understand why morality is imper- 
ative. Nearly all that we learn about them is that each is an authority 
within its own field. Of the nature of beauty or of happiness there 
is no indication but the words. Of the nature of truth we get a few 
chance hints, and these are not reassuring. For example, we learn (p. 
56) that “the values of truth cannot prescribe of themselves how 
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large a proportion of our lives should be spent in a search for the 
verities,” i.e. (as the next sentence shows), in scientific investigation. 
As if the issues of truth were not involved in every act of a responsible 
being! 

Taking the book as a whole I should say that it is a well-nigh per- 
fect illustration of that traditional, orthodox type of ethics which is 
responsible for the popular opinion that ethics is a compound of casu- 
istry and of moralizing. By ‘moralizing’ I do not mean exhortation. 
What I mean is just what I find here, morality presented in the form 
of a bewildering succession of opinions on various ethical topics, with 
a vague pretence of discussion, these opinions being usually anony- 
mous and therefore cut off from the authorship that would show what 
they really mean. Mr. Laird makes several sarcastic references to 
“creative ethics,” but who the ‘creative’ moralists may be, and 
therefore precisely what he means by the term, we never learn. And 
his discussions of opinions are trivial, conventional, and not seldom 
irrelevant. Since there is no glimpse of a coherent point of view in 
himself—the simple assertion that morality is imperative hardly 
amounts to a point of view—one wonders often what his criticisms 
mean; and in one case after another he seems either not to see or de- 
liberately to ignore the most important point. For example, Kant’s 
maxim, “ So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or 
in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as a means 
only ”—this principle, he says, “is incomplete because the principle of 
equity applies to everything that may have independent value [e.g., to 
dogs as well as men], not simply to beings that are morally autono- 
mous.” And the dogs settle it. Apparently it does not occur to him 
to ask what he means by having “independent value” and whether a 
creature having independent value could be other than morally auton- 
omous; if we think the dog worth considering do we not thereby make 
him a moral being? And thus the deeper suggestiveness of Kant’s 
maxim is scattered to the winds. 

Nor by ‘casuistry’ do I mean simply the reference to concrete in- 
stances. On the contrary, I should say that only in the intimate 
analysis of the personal experience of real persons may we hope to 
find the real meaning and quality of morality. By casuistry I mean 
the method of deciding moral issues by reference to ‘ cases’ that are 
hypothetical, fabulous, or so distantly related to the moralist that of 
what they mean he knows nothing. The literature of orthodox 
morality is a museum of such lay-figures preserved for the strange 
purpose of solving moral problems. Among those introduced by Mr. 
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Laird I find: President Wilson (as reported by Keynes) ; the duellist, 
Lord Camelford, who cultivated ferocity for the laudable purpose of 
overcoming a natural timidity; “the Greek in the story” (p. 89) ; the 
false Sextus and Lucretia; Socrates, in the doubtful réle of claiming 
positive moral knowledge (p. 116); “the soldier at the front”; “the 
man who gives up his life for the sake of a cause”; “a statesman”; 
and “a coherent scoundrel.” The use of these figures is illustrated as 
follows (p. 54): 

“ This [i.e., that morality is imperative over truth] is easily proved, as 
a simple illustration shows. In a recent trial for murder at Chicago 
it was alleged that a pair of would-be intellectuals had done a boy to 
death in order to see how he would react to the ordeal. It is nothing 
to the point to say that the murderers were mad, or d erate, or that 
they may have had some other motive. The plain truth is that if their 
motive had been the one alleged, it would have been a scientific motive, 
and their experiment would have been designed to discover a truth.” 
The ‘ proof’ hardly calls for refutation. It is fairly safe to say that 
of the real motives of this murder (if there were real motives) Mr. 
Laird knows nothing whatever. Only a genuinely confidential talk 
with the murderers themselves could tell him anything worth knowing. 
Meanwhile this reference of one of the major issues of moral phi- 
losophy to the ‘ case’ of a cold-blooded murder in the cause of truth 
is a sheer waste of paper, ink, and time; since no one can say whether 
such an event is either possible or conceivable—whether even the 
‘idea’ of it is more than a collection of words. 

Warner Fite. 
Princeton UNIveRsity. 


Thirteen Epistles of Plato: Introduction, Translation and Notes. By 

L. A. Post. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1925.—pp. 168. 

The increasing interest in the Platonic Letters within recent years 
is a striking indication of the extent to which the extreme scepticism 
of the later nineteenth century regarding the Platonic corpus is being 
overcome. Twenty-five years ago scholarly opinion was almost unan- 
imous that the Letters were spurious; the work of Steinhart and 
Karsten, among others, was thought to have closed the question as to 
their genuineness, and even to have solved some of the questions as 
to the circumstances of their admission to the canon. Now it seems 
the question is again an open one. The literature devoted to the prob- 
lem since 1900 is considerable, and competent scholars like Burnet, 
Ritter, Taylor, Wilamowitz and E. Meyer are now to be found cham- 
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pioning the authenticity of the letters in the main. Nor is the 
question purely one of literary or philological interest. Whether 
genuinely Platonic or not, the Letters are documents of great interest. 
Besides their value as sources for the history of Sicilian affairs in the 
reign of Dionysius the Younger, some of them (notably the Seventh) 
throw light upon the later stages of Platonic thought or the thought of 
the Academy immediately after Plato’s death, and are therefore of 
considerable importance for the history of philosophy. Of course, if 
genuine, they possess the value, almost inestimable, of revealing the 
thought and personality of Plato in a new light. For these reasons it 
is strange that they have never before appeared in English translation. 
In Germany during the last five years, three translations of the Letters 
have appeared, those of Apelt, of Andrex, and of Howald. The 
present volume, containing introductions, translation and notes, is 
therefore a timely aid to English and American students of Platonic 
doctrine. 

Mr. Post’s own position on the question of the genuineness of the 
Letters is given, briefly but definitely, in the general introduction and 
in the special introductions to the various letters. Basing himself 
upon what he conceives to be the consensus of scholarly opinion of 
recent years, he regards as genuine beyond question the Third, Sev- 
enth and Eighth letters, the most important of the collection. Besides 
these, however, he also accepts the Second, Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and 
Eleventh, and in so doing goes much farther than most scholars would 
go. The First letter he rejects on historical grounds, the Twelfth on 
the basis of the manuscript tradition. The Ninth is not characteristic 
of Plato, and the Fifth is probably a malicious forgery, the work of 
an opponent of the Academy who was desirous of fastening upon 
Plato the stigma of favoring monarchy. On the other hand the 
Thirteenth is probably genuine, as there is nothing decisive against it, 
and as it presents a picture of Plato’s relations with Dionysius that 
could not be obtained from the other epistles, and agrees with what we 
can infer from the statements in Plutarch and elsewhere in Plato. 
There was not room within the limits of this small volume for a thor- 
ough discussion of such a complex subject as that of the authenticity 
of the Letters, but we could wish that Professor Post’s reasons for 
accepting or rejecting, where they are given, were more convincing. 
The question of the authenticity or spuriousness of a letter cannot be 
decided by asking whether it is or is not worthy of Plato, or whether 
it does or does not reveal his personality. But Professor Post seems 
to accept the above-mentioned Letters mainly because “a forger could 
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no more reproduce the prophetic tones in which Plato speaks of phi- 
losophy and of the cause of justice than a modern could imitate the 
organ tone of Milton or the crisp alertness of Voltaire” (p.5). “We 
have Plato’s style, Plato’s thought, Plato’s very soul in the letters” (p., 
61). The style and the thought, possibly; but the soul—who is 
capable of employing this criterion objectively? The Ninth and the 
Twelfth, on the other hand, are rejected because they do not bear “ the 
vivid impress of Plato’s personality” (p. 136). Such considerations 
as these are dangerously subjective, and as Mr. Post himself knows, 
they are the same sort of considerations that have commonly been 
urged in the past against the genuineness of these same Letters. 
There are of course other lines of inquiry that lead to more ob- 
jective results, and Professor Post has clearly indicated them, though 
without developing them in detail. The historical circumstances pre- 
supposed by the Letters are briefly but decisively examined, and ob- 
jections to the authenticity of individual Letters because of alleged 
historical discrepancies are shown to be ill-founded (especially pp. 
156-157). Mr. Post is less successful in dealing with the philosophi- 
cal content of the Letters. The cryptic passage in the Second letter 
(312e-313a), the language of which is designedly enigmatic, is to be 
explained, if at all, not by the doctrine of the Republic, but by that of 
the Timeus. The constant suggestion throughout the second half of 
this letter of the existence of an esoteric Platonic doctrine not re- 
vealed in the dialogues, which is to be carefully guarded lest it fall 
into the hands of the dwaidevro, Mr. Post explains as due to an 
attempt on the part of Plato to keep secret his religious doctrines, and 
particularly his “ deification of reason, for fear that this would give 
his opponents a pretext” for indicting him as Socrates was indicted. 
(See notes, pp. 142, 143.) But there are plenty of expositions of re- 
ligious doctrine in Plato, and abundant criticism of current religious 
beliefs. Other considerations are more to the point here. We know 
from what Aristotle says of the Platonic doctrine that there must have 
been a considerable body of oral teaching not contained in the dia- 
logues; and secondly, the attitude of Plato toward written expositions 
of philosophical doctrine is clearly enough expressed in the Phedrus. 
These two considerations, in my opinion, go far toward explaining the 
alleged mystification in these passages of the second letter. It is not 
any specific religious doctrine, but rather all the higher reaches of 
philosophy, that Plato thinks should be restricted to the elect; and 
there is no question of avoiding an indictment for atheism, but rather 
a fear of being misunderstood. (See the revelant passage in VII, 
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341d: “I would be the one to suffer most if these doctrines should be 
imperfectly expounded.”) Another thorny part of this letter is the 
passage, 314¢, in which the “ so-called Platonic writings” are repre- 
sented as the doctrines of a Socrates xadod xal véov yeyovbros “ grown 
beautiful and young.” Mr. Post makes a valiant attempt to explain 
this passage by asserting that “in all the dialogues Plato is, like a new 
Socrates, occupied, not in displaying his own wisdom, but, by the 
skillful use of dialectic, in annihilating the claims of others to scien- 
tific knowledge.” But not even after allowing for possible exaggera- 
tion in a personal letter can we apply this statement to the Republic, 
the Symposium, the Phedo, and the Phedrus,—the first three of which 
were most certainly, and the last very probably written before this 
letter. Such a solution of this puzzling passage (equally puzzling, it 
should be noted, whether the letter is authentic or spurious) is not 
convincing; but what the true solution is, irrw Zebs, as the Thebans 
say. 

In his introduction to the Seventh letter Professor Post has put 
forth some very interesting ideas as to its composition and structure. 
As we have it, the letter seems to contain two, if not three, distinct 
elements. Ostensibly it is a letter of political advice to the friends of 
Dion, written shortly after Dion’s assassination, and at the request of 
Dion’s party. At the same time it is an apologia of Plato’s relations 
with Dion and Dionysius and a defense of his political doctrines and 
aims. Thirdly, it contains a long passage (3420—344d), admitted to be 
a digression, concerning the difficulty of true knowledge, and the 
conditions required for attaining it. Mr. Post holds that these various 
elements were composed at different times. The biographical and 
apologetic portions were written independently, and were intended by 
Plato as a public defense of his political efforts; then when the call 
came from Dion’s party in Leontini, Plato fitted them into the frame- 
work of the letter of political advice, and inserted a portion of a lec- 
ture delivered in the Academy on the nature of true knowledge. In 
all of this, I understand, Mr. Post would not deny the essential unity 
of the letter. As it stands, the letter has no greater defects of struc- 
ture than the Phedrus; its constituent elements are united by a sim- 
ilarity of emotion and of moral purpose, and as a whole it produces as 
powerful and unified an effect upon the reader as does almost any one 
of the greater dialogues. If it be true, then, that Plato at the time of 
final redaction made use of material written previously, it is also true 
that he worked over this material and made it an organic part of the 
present composition. 
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In the main the translation is faithful and readable. There are ¢ 
few places where Professor Post has perhaps not rendered the full 
color and detail of the original, as in III, 317d, rpds j5ovmv pera ale- 
xpas BAGBys ducdodyras rendered by “ debasing boon-companions,” a 
rendering which omits the characteristically Platonic opposition to 
H5ovh as an object of endeavor. There is a slip (344d) in translating 
robry TG pbOw re xal wrdvy as “ one who has fol- 
lowed my account of the reality and of the deviations from it,"’ when 
it must mean “ one who has followed this explanation and digres- 
sion"; also 346¢, d\Awphoavros éxelvov where éxelvov 
refers to Dion, not Dionysius, and is to be translated not “ scorned 
any dealings with him (Dionysius),”" but “ neglected Dion's inter- 
ests."" In 349¢ it is more likely 4 rod drododva 
“ the old scheme not to pay over Dion’s money " which afforded Di- 
onysius a reason for enmity, instead of the plot affording a pretext 
for not paying over Dion’s money. 336¢ should read, “ until those 
who are victorious in battle and in the exile and slaughter of men 
forget their grievances,’’ where paxais and &Bodais and cdayais all 
go with xparqcarres rather than with prnowaxodvres; and immediately 
below, “shame” is an inadequate translation for the sentiment of 
alé@s which the law-abiding and victorious party is to inspire in the 
vanquished. Historic accuracy would seem to preclude the use of 
such a Kantian term as “‘ phenomenal representations "’ to translate 
76 (343¢), “ the images presented to us."’ On 
the next page (344 b) Professor Post credits Plato with the contention 
that ethics must be founded upon metaphysics, which, though good 
Platonic doctrine, is hardly contained in this passage. All that Plato, 
or the author of the Seventh Letter, is maintaining is that knowledge 
of good can only be acquired at the same time with knowledge of evil, 
just as the knowledge of the true and the false about being in general 
must be acquired together; the aya brings together in each case the 
opposing concepts in each pair, but does not connect the two pairs 
themselves. One suspects that Professor Post’s translation here is 
unduly influenced by his theory of the relation of the Seventh Letter 
to the Antidosis of Isocrates; which among other things attacks Plato 
for basing ethics upon metaphysics. Turning to the Third Letter we 
find (319¢) the curious translation “surveying” for -yeowerpetv, the 
study which Plato insisted Dionysius should master before beginning 
the reformation of his empire; it was more probably geometry. In 
the Tenth Letter (358c) 1d copwrarov eis didocodiay prob- 
ably means “ the wisest of those traits conducive to philosophy,” rather 
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than “ the wisest character among the adherents of philosophy.” Inthe 
letter to Dion (320a), Plato expresses himself as eager for the triumph 
of Dion’s plans, tvexa piddov rijs rots xadots 
gidoruuias, “from no other motive than ambition for noble deeds”; 
Professor Post unfortunately translates it: “as much as anything 
because I am ambitious for the success of the noble cause,” according 
to which Plato would be saying that his chief reason for desiring 
Dion’s triumph was that he desired it. Lastly there is a mistransla- 
tion occurring in the famous conclusion of the Sixth Letter, written to 
commend two students of the Academy, Erastus and Coriscus, to 
Hermias, the tyrant of Atarneus. Plato urges them to bind their 
friendship by an oath, “in the name of God, the governor of all 
things present and to come, and in the name of the mighty Father of 
this governor and cause.” The theology of this passage is difficult to 
interpret; but it is impossible to construe the text as referring to a 
single deity or principle who is both the governor and the father. 
This seems like an extensive array of doubtful passages, yet the 
translation in general is carefully and successfully done. If Pro- 
fessor Post’s English is occasionally rough, it is nearly always faith- 
ful and unambiguous, and he has done a piece of work that has long 
been in need of doing. Authentic or not, the Platonic letters deserve 
the careful attention of all students of ancient history and philosophy. 
Guenn R. Morrow. 
Tue University or Missouri. 


The Story of Philosophy. By Witt Durant. New York, Simon & 

Schuster, 1926.—pp. xiii, 586. 

Dr. Durant’s Story of Philosophy has had such an uncommon suc- 
cess as a non-fiction book that the possibility suggests itself that there 
are other books in the philosophical or at any rate cultural field which 
could sell well if only sufficiently advertised. After all, the literary 
men are the Petroniuses with the millions of newspaper readers; and 
their recommendation will go far with the public. The professional 
philosophers may see all varieties of shortcomings in a book, or they 
may single it out for special praise—their expressions do not seem to 
impress the educated masses. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Durant has written an exceedingly 
stimulating book. It will help to awaken an interest in philosophy on 
the part of the layman and will be of value to the young student. To 
say, however, that this book ought to supplant the various histories of 
philosophy studied in the college courses is sheer nonsense. Dr. Du- 
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rant’s book is, as the author himself says in his preface, “an attempt 
to humanize knowledge by centering the story of speculative thought 
around certain dominant personalities.” The volume deals with cer. 
tain philosophers and their views, and it would be a mistake to suppose 
that by reading it one may become familiar with the unfolding of 
philosophic speculation throughout the ages. 

As a matter of fact, the Story of Philosophy is not a unitary treat- 
ment at all, but apparently a collection of individual essays already 
published separately, with some material added for the present occa- 
sion. That helps to explain why a bi-millennial leap is made from 
Aristotle to Francis Bacon in such an exclusive work, why more space 
is devoted to Voltaire than to Kant, why there is no chapter on Leibniz, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Hegel or Fichte. These men are either only 
mentioned or discussed in a few paragraphs. Nietzsche occupies a 
whole chapter of about fifty pages. Of the post-Kantian philosophers 
only Schopenhauer and Spencer are accorded chapters. Contemporary 
European philosophy is confined to Croce, Bergson and Bertrand Rus- 
sell, while American philosophy is represented by James, Dewey and 
Santayana. Royce is mentioned en passant twice in the volume, and 
Emerson’s name appears together with a number of others several 
times. 

It is clear that Dr. Durant has selected his philosophers in accord- 
ance with the demands of the so-called intellectuals and their anointed 
leaders. If the selection is a matter of taste there is of course no 
disputing to be done, but the arbitrariness here is quite obvious. The 
Story of Philosophy is the story of those philosophers who appeal to 
the readers of the semi-radical weeklies and monthlies. Voltaire was 
not much of a philosopher, but he catches the fancy of all enlightened 
persons. Hegel, on the other hand, was a speculative giant, but his 
philosophy ‘ does not belong,’ to use a phrase of the street. 

Within the limits of the arbitrarily selected philosophical regions, 
the author has done a brilliant piece of work. He writes with under- 
standing and sympathy. His style is not only clear but clever. He 
talks for instance of Russell missing an earldom by “an heir’s 
breadth.” He more legitimately introduces the metaphor of “ rheu- 
matic joints” between body and mind, matter and memory, etc. He 
uses the phrase “uncanny Scot” to describe Hume, and much less 
justifably in allusion to Kant. 

These frills are of course only seasoning, but there is a temptation 
to spread it too much; and the reader, conscious of the fact that he is 
in a philosophical sphere, does not know at times whether to take the 
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author seriously or not. Even if the Spinoza-van den Ende romance 
should turn out to be more than a mere myth, beguiling the imagina- 
tion of Colerus, is Dr. Durant not carrying the story too far when, 
perhaps for the sake of evoking a smile, he surmises “ No doubt it 
was at that moment [when Spinoza was alleged to have been jilted by 
Miss van den Ende] that our hero became a philosopher ”? 

It is perhaps because of this intent to entertain that Dr. Durant 
lapses into slight inaccuracies, without having gone to the original 
sources to verify his statements. When we are told that Kant 
“thought it safer to do this [adopt a severe regimen] without a doc- 
tor; so he lived to the age of eighty” (p. 288), the author forgets that 
Kant was in correspondence with his former pupil Marcus Herz, one 
of the most successful physicians in Berlin, and was an assiduous 
reader of medical books. 

When he makes the assertion that Herz returned the manuscript of 
the Critique to Kant half-read, “ saying he feared insanity if he went 
on with it,” he leads us to believe that Herz, who actually adored Kant, 
would be guilty of so gross a shortcoming, both intellectual and social. 
In the correspondence between Kant and Herz we find that the latter 
was extremely anxious to have Kant send him transcripts of his lec- 
tures, and, far from being deterred by their intricacies, he managed to 
popularize his master’s teachings in the Berlin aristocratic circles. 
That Kant did not submit his manuscript of the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son to Herz would be evident from a letter written to the latter in 
1781, when the philosopher informs him “ This coming Easter fair, a 
book of mine is to appear under the title Critique of Pure Reason.” 
Is Dr. Durant not confusing the manuscript with the actual printed 
book and Herz with Moses Mendelssohn, who did find it painful to 
finish the great work? But not because he was incapable of following 
the thought! Mendelssohn had suffered a nervous collapse and was 
unable to exert his mind with a new philosophical system. The hy- 
perbole of Kant’s abstruseness and its alleged effect on Herz makes 
impressive reading, but the situation was not so bad as it is painted. 

Incidentally, Zedlitz was not merely the minister of education dur- 
ing Frederick’s régime. He was, in point of fact, the minister of 
State, naturally discharging a variety of functions. 

We need not take Dr. Durant to task for saying that Hume pub- 
lished his famous Treatise of Human Nature at the age of 26 instead 
of 27, but to affirm that the Scotch philosopher “at the age of 26 
shocked all Christendom with his highly heretical Treatise on [of?] 
Human Nature” is in contradiction to Hume’s complaint in his auto- 
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biography that “it fell dead-born from the press, without reaching 
such distinction as even to excite a murmur among the zealots.” 
Even after he had recast the Treatise into the succincter Enguiry Con. 
cerning Human Understanding he found that his “performance was 
entirely overlooked and neglected.” 

It is strange that Kant should be referred to as the “ uncanny Scot 
of Kénigsburg” (no doubt a misprint for Konigsberg) because his 
paternal grandfather came from Scotland. If we were to rob the 
Germans of all their thinkers who had non-German ancestors, but 
few genuine German philosophers would be left. 

Occasionally Dr. Durant divulges too much and is therefore apt to 
create a wrong impression. Thus we learn that “ Kant in 1775 read a 
German translation of the works of David Hume.” The young 


‘reader will conclude from this that the author of the Critique could 


not read English. But it is well-known that Kant was conversant 
even with English belles-lettres (the notes to his Anthropologie are 
ample proof of this). 

The allusion to Bergson as being born of French and Jewish pa- 
rentage (p. 488) would convey the idea that he is only half Jewish, 
whereas in reality both his parents were Jews, and neither was, 
strictly speaking, French in the sense of being a native of France. 

Dr. Durant’s table of philosophic affiliations is open to criticism on 
the ground that the issues are not kept clear. How Spinoza with his 
cruel elimination of the will can be made the intellectual ancestor of 
Schopenhauer needs explanation. And it would seem that both 
Schopenhauer and Bergson would rather be aligned with Kant and 
Fichte than with Schelling, Spinoza and Bruno. 

There are many more passages to which attention might be drawn, 
but we must conclude this review. 

To sum up, then, Dr. Durant’s book deserves a wide reading, but it 
lacks the continuity, the historical scope that a history of philosophy 
must have. As an appetizer, The Story of Philosophy should be un- 
stintingly recommended, but twenty-five hundred years of thought 
cannot be popularized in such small compass (excluding the biographi- 
cal material and the obiter dicta of the author, we should have but 
two hundred pages of exposition, if that much); and the danger is 
that the majority of readers will think that they have now traversed 
the vast field of speculative thought since antiquity. Besides, the 
selection of men discussed is altogether out of perspective, and the 
charge may be made that Dr. Durant, perhaps unwittingly, was sup- 
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plying a demand, not filling a want. Perhaps the Story of Philosophy 
is designedly different from the history of philosophy; but not until 
movements, trends, currents, systems, etc., are expounded, can we pre- 
tend to have covered the ground. The philosophers are, so to speak, 
the bricks or the stones of a great edifice. We must have the cement- 
ing of the material in order to get a definite view of the structure. 

A. A. Rosackx. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dante’s Conception of Justice. By Attan H. Gusert. Durham, N. C, 

Duke University Press, 1925.—pp. ix, 244. 

Over the portal of hell Dante read the words: “ Justice incited my sublime 
Creator.” The idea of justice is central in the Divine Comedy, and Dante 
intended to devote to it the Fourteenth Tractate of his Convivio. The in- 
quiry into the sources of Dante’s conception of justice, in Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, has led Professor Gilbert into the heart of Dante’s phi- 
losophy of life, and he has given us a work of great interest and value not 
only to Dantists but to students of philosophy as well. 

The first two chapters contain a careful examination of passages in the 
fifth book of Aristotle’s Ethics and St. Thomas’ Commentary on it, as well 
as passages in St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica which Dante seems to have 
used in the development of his own idea of justice as expressed in the 
Divine Comedy, the Convivio, and the De Monarchia. This examination, 
characterized by caution and by a freedom from the common tendency to 
press parallels unduly, bears out the contention that Dante’s conception of 
justice is prevailingly Thomistic. 

The remaining four chapters are concerned with the Divine Comedy con- 
sidered as a poem of justice: justice in the life of the wicked (Inferno), 
justice in human suffering (Purgatorio), justice in the graded scale of re- 
wards of human virtue (Paradiso). The three divisions of the poem are a 
progressive utterance of the fulness and perfection of God’s justice, and 
furthermore it is not merely a prospective but an ever-present justice. “The 
faith that sustained the Italian poet to write his song of triumph among the 
sufferings of exile is not a faith in a distant millennium, but faith in an 
ever-present executor of the destiny that in the freedom of his will man has 
determined for himself. He looked first of all for the punishments of hell 
or the rewards of heaven in the characters of men about him, as they are 
stamped by inexorable justice” (p. 72). The allegory of the Inferno is in 
the portrayal of evil men as they actually live on earth. In developing this 
idea in detail, as expressed in the appropriateness of the punishments in hell 
to the vices punished, Professor Gilbert, following Professor Grandgent’s 
lead but showing independence of judgment, has given us a brief but sig- 
nificant commentary on the Jnferno. 

Just as hell is the allegory of the thoroughly wicked men’s life, so 
purgatory is the exhibition of suffering as counteracting man’s tendency to 
evil, by discipline sometimes imitative of the sin, sometimes opposed to it. 
In the Paradiso Dante portrays perfection in just proportion to capacity: 
the life of the blessed man on earth and his bliss in heaven are appropriate 
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and characteristic: “ Diversity of level is necessary to the justly ordered 
society, in which each performs his function. . . . The perfect life for one 
is not the perfect life for another. . . . The blessedness of man essentially 
depends not on the quality of his natural endowment, but on the use he 
makes of it” (pp. 153, 144, 181). 

The commemoration of the sexcentenary of Dante’s death, in 1921, stimu- 
lated renewed interest in the poet and brought forth new contributions to 
our understanding and appreciation of his art and thought. Among these, 
Professor Gilbert’s volume takes high rank as a work of careful scholar- 
ship, thorough and consistent attention to detail, and sound interpretation. 
He has brought to his study of Dante not only literary and philosophical 
learning, but also the right kind of piety and unashamed reverence for the 
poet’s sublime theme. 

Rapostav A. TsANorF. 
Tue Rice INstiTuTE. 


Aspects of Ethical Religion. Essays in Honor of Felix Adler on the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of his Founding of the Ethical Movement, 1876. 
By his Colleagues. Edited by Horace J. Brinces. New York, American 
Ethical Union, 1926.—pp. 423. 

This Festschrift in honor of the grand old man of the Ethical Movement 
is of considerable interest as throwing light upon the general temper and 
attitude of mind for which that movement now stands. It consists of nine- 
teen essays from as many different hands—mainly, it would seem, American, 
but including at least three Englishmen, a German and an Austrian. Most 
of these contributions are slight in substance, and there are only a few of 
them for which any real freshness or originality can be claimed. Mr. Perci- 
val Chubb’s answer to the question “ How far is Art an Aid to Religion?” 
is really suggestive; Professor Schmidt’s exposition of the ethics of the 
Arab poet Abu’ | ‘Ala is interesting as well as learned; and Mr. George A. 
Smith’s eleven pages on “Is the Ideal Real?” have a value quite out of 
proportion to the space they occupy. Above all, however, it is the opening 
essay on “Ethical Mysticism” by the veteran Dr. Stanton Coit that en- 
gages our attention as the most masculine piece of thinking and writing 
which the volume contains. 

Dr. Coit’s essay is also of outstanding interest as dealing directly with 
the issue which, if we are to judge from the impressions left upon us by 
the present volume, is the one chiefly confronting the Ethical Movement at 
the present time—the question of the relation of the ethical ideal to the real 
order of the universe. It is indeed stoutly denied that there has been, during 
these fifty years, any change of front relative to this cardinal point either 
in Dr. Adler’s own teaching or in the temper of the Movement as a whole, 
but we are at least left with the impression that there has been a change of 
emphasis. Dr. Coit is here found representing the teaching of the Ethical 
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Societies as “ Ethical Mysticism”; and mysticism he defines in good ortho- 
dox fashion as immediate experience of a supersensible reality. His thesis 
accordingly is that our moral experience brings us into touch, not with 
mere ideality—with an imagined future state of things, but with a present 
supersensible reality. Bernard Bosanquet and Professor Muirhead, both 
of whom were closely associated with the Ethical Movement in its early 
years, are quoted as having at a later time dissociated themselves from Dr. 
Adler’s original teaching on the ground of the latter’s supposed refusal to 
recognize sufficiently the fact of religion’s concern with reality. But Dr. 
Coit argues that “ Professor Adler held from the first that the Ethical 
ideal is not transient, not temporal, not subject to vicissitudes of space and 
time, and not dependent upon recognition by finite minds, but that it is itself 
the real and eternal world which conditions but is not conditioned by the 
realm of the senses.” 

Whatever may be the merits of this historical dispute, it is at least good 
to know that Dr. Adler and his Movement now stand four-square upon a 
trans-subjective view of moral experience. “It is,” says another of the 
writers in this volume, “as if the universe was really on my side. . . . And 
I am sure that this has been the experience of the religious teachers and the 
prophets of all time. ‘Underneath are the everlasting arms.’ . . . The ideal 
is the real, the eternal, established in the very fabric of things. ...” For 
words like these we are truly grateful. 

But now the question is sure to suggest itself as to what quarrel the 
Ethical Movement can any longer have with historical religion, if it recog- 
nizes and teaches that the universe is on the side of goodness and with its 
everlasting arms undergirds our feeble human efforts; for what else but 
this has ever been at the heart of religion’s case? Dr. Coit has his answer 
ready. The ascription of reality to our values or, as he puts it, “ the ascrip- 
tion of existence and potency to J ought” is indeed what, in his opinion, re-_ 
ligion ought to stand for; but it is by no means, so he contends, what his- 
torical religion actually has stood for. “For four thousand years, the world 
over,” he writes, “there have been religions of which the ‘ object ’—or the 
worshipped attribute of the object—was anything but moral. If deities are 
essentially moral, or if morality was naturally the thing that was deified, 
how are we to explain the indubitable fact of history that there has taken 
place in many religions a gradual moralization of deity? Facts force us to 
say that at the root of the religious consciousness, as such, is only and 
simply man’s existential judgment. ‘/t is’ constitutes the essential object 
of worship always, or ‘] am’—if the object is imagined as speaking. From 
the religion of the savage to that of Carlyle we find homage to fact, a sur- 
render to the inevitable, a submission of man’s spirit to what is. The 
moralization, therefore, of deity is, as I have said above, an importation into 
religion of what is alien to it, just as the deification of morality is an im- 
portation into ethics of what is alien to it. In the latter process ‘J ought’ 
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is made to declare ‘J am.’ This ascription of existence and potency to J 
ought is only one species of religion, a species so rare that it is as yet without 
a name, although in need of one. Few have ever seen a specimen of it; and 
not many have ever heard of it; or, having heard, they refuse to recognize 
that it is a religion at all.” 

We need not perhaps take space to urge that Dr. Coit is here attributing 
an entirely unreal importance to the distinction between the ascription of 
reality to value and the ascription of value to reality, nor to argue that the 
true religious standpoint includes both ascriptions without distinction in a 
single act of worship. But we cannot help remarking how entirely contrary 
to expert contemporary opinion on the matter is Dr. Coit’s old-fashioned 
contention that human religion begins by being essentially non-moral and 
only gradually becomes moralized. As it has recently been well expressed 
by Mr. R. G. Collingwood, “ What we mistake for an absence of morality 
is really the presence of a different morality. Primitive religion does not 
inculcate civilized morality; why should it? It inculcates primitive moral- 
ity; and as the one grows, the other grows too.” And reference might also 
be made to the discussion of the matter in Professor McDougall’s Social 
Psychology, in Professor Irving King’s Development of Religion and above 
all in M. Durkheim’s Elementary Forms of the Religious Life—where we 
read, for instance, with reference to the most primitive form of religion 
known to the world that “the totem is the source of the moral life of the 
clan.” 

The result is that this volume does not make very clear to us the reason 
for the continued separate existence of the Ethical Union. 

Joun Baur. 
AvusurNn THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The ZEsthetic Experience. By Laurence Buermeyer. Merion, Pa., The 

Barnes Foundation, 1924. 

If one is looking for new insight into the distinctive character of art, 
one will not find it in this book; but if, on the other hand, one is seeking, 
as so many are now secking, for ‘the principle of beauty in all things,’ one 
will find many aspects of this beauty set forth with rare thoughtfulness in 
this wise and compact little volume. The essential thesis of the book is, in 
the words of the author, that “the zsthetic motive is not peculiar to the 
painter or poet or musician; and to understand it in any of these, we must 
understand it also as it appears in the commonplace life in which we are all 
sharers” (p. 15). In order to prove this, Mr. Buermeyer traces the root of 
all values to the instincts, and then shows how desire may become reflective 
and disinterested, envisaging its object with the completeness and detachment 
characteristic of art. Or as the author himself states the matter, “in the 
process of individual desire, and strictly in the interest of that process, we 
begin to find that sympathetic insight into the real which, as Bergson says, is 
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the essence of art” (p. 55). But so to transform desire is to be intelligent, 
and “to be intelligent is to be an artist” (p. 181). With many apt illustra- 
tions, and with much Lebensweisheit by the way, Mr. Buermeyer demon- 
strates anew that the enduring values of morality, religion and friendship 
depend upon this same principle. The section on Art and Day-dreaming is 
especially significant. 

All of this is, I repeat, admirable; and the author has turned to excellent 
use the wisdom of Dewey, Santayana, Warner Fite, Hocking and Havelock 
Ellis. Yet the book is, in my opinion, a bit too wise, and there is to me 
something pedestrian and unconvincing in a certain easy rationalism that 
pervades it. For despite the dependence of beauty upon intelligence, it is 
obvious that beauty depends equally upon what has been variously called 
inspiration, genius, divine madness or what else, upon which Mr. Buermeyer 
throws no light and to which, indeed, he gives scant recognition. And the 
reading of his book leaves me still convinced of the fundamental diversity, 
nay opposition, between the standpoints of art, morality and ‘ real life,’ for 
all the intimate and indispensable basis of contact between them. One does 
not understand from Mr. Buermeyer’s book how it happens that whereas in 
life intuition is a prelude to action, in art it is an end in itself; why, in the 
words of Henry James, art competes with life. Until the author explains 
this, he has gone only halfway towards the comprehension of art. Yet, in 
spite of this important limitation, The Zsthetic Experience remains a valu- 
able aid in bringing artist and common man together—an aim which the 
conditions of our civilization have made so difficult of accomplishment, and 
so desirable. 

DeWrrr H. Parker. 
University or MicHican. 


Johannes Scotus Erigena: A study in medieval philosophy. By Henry 

Bett. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1925.—pp. 204. 

This volume is the sixth of a series of semi-popular monographs published 
in recent years by the Cambridge University Press on various personalities 
or aspects of ancient and medieval philosophy. In chapters 1 to 3, Mr. Bett 
gives an account of John’s life and work, and a summary and very full 
exposition of his philosophy, while in the remaining two chapters of the 
book he deals with “ Sources and Authorities ” and with “ The influence of 
Erigena on later times.” 

As the sub-title of the book shows, Mr. Bett is concerned mainly with 
John as a philosopher. His summary of the doctrines contained in the De 
divisione nature, and the discussion of those doctrines, are clearly and at- 
tractively written, and these chapters should be very useful to students who 
wish to read a reliable account of the philosophical system of this great 
forerunner of the Scholastics. In examining John’s sources, Mr. Bett very 
properly emphasises the all-important influence on John of St. Augustine, an 
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influence greater than that of the pseudo-Dionysius; but his treatment of the 
subject is by no means exhaustive, and the student who needs a full account 
of the sources used by John in the De divisione nature, will still find 
Driaseke’s monograph indispensable. 

Mr. Bett’s first chapter is the least satisfactory in the book, for his 
account of John as a commentator and teacher is quite inadequate and 
neglects almost all that has been written on this aspect of his hero during 
the last twenty years. Mr. Bett has unfortunately not added a bibliography 
to his volume, but, judging by the footnotes in chapter 1 and elsewhere, it 
would appear that he has not read a good many of these articles or books. 
Thus—to quote but two instances—there is no reference to Professor E. K. 
Rand’s important edition of John’s commentary on the opuscula sacra of 
Boethius, which appeared in 1906; and, in his remarks on Hildwin and the 
Abbey of St. Denys (p. 6), Mr. Bett ignores the very illuminating article 
by Gabriel Théry (Moyen Age, XXV, pp. 111-153). 

This book, then, can be put with advantage into the hands of a student 
who desires some knowledge of John’s philosophical system; but, while Mr. 
Bett rightly remarks in his preface that there is nothing like “a complete 
treatise on Erigena” in English, we must add that his book does not supply 
that need. 

M. L. W. Latstner. 


UNIVERSITY. 


A History of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. By Horatio W. Dresser. 

New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1926.—pp. xii, 338. 

This book appears to be a hastily written compilation from secondary 
sources of the traditional text-book material in this field. There is no 
observable novelty or freshness of treatment, while in clearness and accuracy 
of exposition the work is decidedly inferior to many well-known manuals 
that cover the same ground. The author’s expositions (¢.g., of the Pythago- 
rean number-theory, and of the medieval controversy over universals) are 
frequently unintelligible, and he sometimes falls into real error of fact 
(as when Archytas of Tarentum is numbered among the Pythagoreans who 
fied from Sicily during the persecution of the sect about the year 440). 

Guenn R. Morrow. 


Tue University or Missouri. 


La formation de l’influence kantienne en France. Par M. Vauuots. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, no date.—pp. 366. 

This book is an account of the various conceptions of the Kantian system 
held in France prior to the publication of the first French translation of the 
Critique of Pure Reason in 1835. It reviews the obscure and largely for- 
gotten writers who were influential in launching the critical system in 
France. Among those commented upon are Villers, Destutt de Tracy, 
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Daunou, Kinker, Degérando, Mme. de Staél, Ampére, Maine de Biran, 
Portalis, Massias, Stapfer, Berard, Schén, Victor Cousin and Jouffroy. The 
author adds an interpretation of his own which he thinks would have been 
better suited to the purpose of preparing an understanding of the Kantian 
system. If the author’s aim was to understand Kant he surely chose a very 
poor group of commentators; we must suppose his aim rather to have been 
purely historical. From this point of view a certain amount of interest 
attaches to the development as foreshadowing the brilliant history of French 
criticism in the hands of Cournot, Renouvier, Poincaré and Brunschvicg. 
This book, however, lacks distinction and the guidance of any definite 
standpoint. 


Curtis Swasey. 
New York University. 


Relativity and the Critical Philosophy. By Franx Kassez. Philadelphia, 

The University of Pennsylvania, 1926.—pp. 48. 

The “problem” of this doctoral dissertation is to discover whether 
“more general [non-Euclidean] geometries, and particularly their applica- 
tion in the Theory of Relativity,” confirm or confute “ what is essential ” to 
the Kantian or “ Critical Theory of space, time, and reality.” In his clear 
and scholarly discussion of the problem Dr. Kassel makes use of his rather 
unusual abilities in the three fields of mathematics, theoretical physics and 
philosophy. His conclusion is that “relativity offers a method enabling 
science after experiencing objects in one space-time setting to change the 
setting and begin experimenting anew. If Newton’s law of gravitation 
represents only the first term in an endless series, the ‘law’ of which may 
not be known before the ‘probable error’ of all measurements has been 
reduced to zero, every shift in the empirical distribution of events will invite 
a generalization of the metrical continuum. But to impose a new individuat- 
ing form it must first be made, and the reflection that this apriori equipment 
may always be remade to aid further experiment confirms the Critical The- 
ory in its modern extension.” 

H. R. Smarr. 
Cornet UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received : 


Creative Personality. A Study in Philosophical Reconciliation. By Rapa 
Tyter Freweiiinc. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926.—pp. 320. 

The Factors of Social Evolution. By Turopore De Lacuna. New York, 
F. S. Crofts & Company, 1926.—pp. x, 362. 

Professional and Business Ethics. By Cart F. Taruscn. New York, 


Henry Holt and Company, 1926.—pp. xiv, 370. 
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The Psychology of the Active Intellect of Averroés. By Paut Smwney 
Curtst. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1926.—pp. 66. 

Relativity and the Critical Philosophy. By Franx Kassev. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1926.—pp. 48. 

Sex Freedom and Social Control. By Cuartes W. Marcorp. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1926.—pp. xii, 143. 

The World’s Debt to the Irish. By James J. Wats. Boston, The Strat- 
ford Company, 1926.—pp. vi, 432. 

The Evolution of Values. Studies in Sociology with Special Applications to 
Teaching. By C. Bovert. Translated by Heren Starker SELvars. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1926.—pp. xxxvii, 277. 

Problems in Logic. By C. H. Patrerson. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1926.—pp. xiv, 332. 

The Freeman’s Morals. A Critique of the Philosophy of Remy de Gour- 
mont. By “Rex Crawrorp. Philadelphia, Westbrook Publish- 
ing Company, 1926.—pp. 50. 

The Philosophical Principles of French Modernism. By Leicester Crossy 
Lewis. Philadelphia, Westbrook Publishing Company, 1926.—pp. 59. 

Pessimism and Life's Ideal: The Hindu Outlook and a Challenge. By Ka- 
MAKHYA Nats Murrra. Mylapore, Madras, Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
1926.—pp. 46. 

The Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain. By Wa ter Marsnatt Horton. 
New York, New York University Press, 1926.—pp. xii, 327. 

A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy. By R. D. Ranapg. 
Poona, India, Oriental Book Agency, 1926.—pp. 439. 

History of Medieval Philosophy, Vol. Il. From Thomas Aquinas to the 
End of the Middle Ages. By Maurice pEWutr. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1926.—pp. xii, 336. 

Matter and Gravity in Newton’s Physical Philosophy. By A. J. Snow. 
New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926.—pp. 256. 

Ideals of Conduct. An Exposition of Moral Attitudes. By Jonn Dasnrety 
Stoops. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926.—pp. xii, 373. 

The Principles and Problems of Philosophy. By Roy Woop Sears. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926.—pp. xiv, 517. 

Purposive Evolution. The Link between Science and Religion. By Ep- 
mMuUND Noste. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1926.—pp. xi, 578. 

Das Dimonische. Ein Beitrag zur Sinndeutung der Geschichte. Von Pavut 
Tuuicn. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1926.—pp. 44. 

Die Religionen der Afrikaner in ihrem Zusammenhang mit dem Wirtschafts- 
leben. Von Cart Metnuor. Oslo, Norway, H. Aschehoug & Co., 1926. 
—pp. viii, 96. 

Begriff und Beziehung. Studien zur Grundlegung der Logik. Von Wu- 
HELM Burkamp. Leipzig, Felix Meiner Verlag, 1927.—pp. xvi, 306. 
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De Linné @ Jussieu. Méthodes de la Classification et Idée de Série en 
Botanique et en Zoologie (1740-1790). Par Henri Davupin. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. ii, 264. 

Cuvier et Lamarck. Les Classes Zoologiques et V'Idée de Série Animale 
(1790-1830). 2 Vols. Par Henrt Daupin. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926.— 
pp. xiii, 460; 338. 

Affectivité et Intelligence. Etude Psycho-pathologique. Par Louis Pacgs. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. 207. 

Vocabulaire Technique et Critique de la Philosophie. 2 Vols. Par Anprt 
Latanve. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. viii, 1065. 
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NOTES. 


Dr. Leon Robin, Professor of the History of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, has been appointed special lecturer in the department of phi- 
losophy at the University of Pennsylvania for the second term of the year 
1926-27. He is conducting a graduate seminar on Greek texts, and is 
giving a lecture course based upon his works on Plato, Aristotle and other 
Greek thinkers. 

The American Psychological Association began the publication of its new 
journal, Psychological Abstracts, with the January number of 1927. The 
journal is to be devoted to non-critical abstracts of articles and books on 
psychological and cognate subjects, prepared by competent psychologists in 
America and Europe, but published in English only. Subscriptions ($6.00 
in America, $6.25 abroad) may be sent to H. S. Langfeld, Managing Editor, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Extra copies of the January and 
February issues will be sent for examination on request. 

The first number of The New Scholasticism, a quarterly review of phi- 
losophy published by the recently formed American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, has been received. Its contents will be found listed among the 
current philosophical periodicals below. The editors are Edward A. Pace 
and James H. Ryan of the Faculty of Philosophy of The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. The purpose of this new review is to make known the 
Neo-Scholastic position on the important problems of philosophy; to express 
the Neo-Scholastic view of current philosophical systems and theories, and 
to publish original studies on the historical phases of medieval thought. 
The services of many of the leading Catholic scholars of Europe have been 
enlisted, but the majority of the contributors will be Americans. The annual 
subscription is four dollars, which may be sent to The New Scholasticism, 
Box 176, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

A new French quarterly, the Revue d'Histoire de la Philosophie, began 
publication with the January number, edited by M. Emile Bréhier of the 
Sorbonne, with the collaboration of MM. L. Brunschvicg, E. Gilson, L. 
Lévy-Bruhl and L. Robin of the Sorbonne, Ch. Andler of the Collége de 
France, A. Diés of the Facultés Catholiques de l'Ouest, X. Léon of the 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, and A. Rivaud of the University of 
Poitiers. It is the purpose of this Revue to bring together a group of 
workers who apply the methods of historical criticism to the interpretation 
of the works of philosophers of all times. Subscriptions (55 francs) may be 
sent to J. Gamber, 7 rue Danton, Paris VI, France. 

The Societas Spinosana announces a memorial gathering at the Hague on 
February 21, 1927, the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Spinoza’s 
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death, to be held if possible in the house in the Paviloensgracht, in which 
Spinoza lived his last years. A committee has been formed for the purchase 
of the house, with a view to its formal opening as the Spinoza House on 
this occasion. 

A new and completely revised edition of Die Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart: Handwérterbuch fiir Theologie und Religionswissenschaft is 
being published in instalments of 48 large double-column pages by J. C. B. 
Mohr, Tiibingen, Germany. The subscription price is 1.80 marks per in- 
stalment, and there will be about ninety instalments in all, published at 
regular intervals from October, 1926, until about 1931. Half-calf binding 
covers will be distributed as each of the five volumes is completed. 


CorRECTION OF THE MINUTES OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The Secretary of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association reports an error in the Minutes of the Business Meeting held at 
Harvard University on September 13, 1926 (see this Review, January num- 
ber, p. 62). The name of Professor Hibben should be substituted for that 
of Professor Bakewell in the list of the Nominating Committee. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals. 


Tue New Scuorasticism, I, 1: Maurice deWulf, Cardinal Mercier: 
Philosopher ; Etienne Gilson, Le Réle de la Philosophie dans |’Histoire de la 
Civilisation; William Turner, The Scholastic View of Faith and Reason; 
Alphonse M. Schwitalla, Emergent Evolution; A. D. Sertillanges, The 
Moral Sanction; J. Albert Haldi, A Study of the Empirical and the Meta- 
physical Personality. Chronicle, Book Reviews, and Notes on Books and 
on Articles in Current Philosophical Reviews. 

Tue Journat or Pumosopny, XXIII, 23: Horace L. Friess, The Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy. 24: R. M. Blake, The Paradox of 
Temporal Process; Herbert Ellsworth Cory, Beauty and Religion. 25: 
Ralph S. Lillie, The Nature of the Vitalistic Dilemma; Horace B. English, 
Naive Psychological Realism vs. Critical Realism. Mary W. Calkins, On 
Certain Difficulties in the Modern Doctrine of Essence. XXIV, 1: J. 
Loewenberg, Pre-Analytical and Post-Analytical Data; Y. H. Krikorian, 
Mechanical Explanation: Its Meaning and Applicability. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL oF Ernics, XXXVII, 2: W. D. Ross, 
George P. Adams, Leonard J. Russell, William Kelley Wright, A Sympo- 
sium upon Ethical Objectivity; Herbert Ellsworth Cory, The Sublime, the 
Beautiful, and the Good; Sidney Hook, The Ethics of Suicide; Marie Col- 
lins Swabey, Democracy and the Concept of Quantity. 

Journat or Pumosopnicat Stuns, II, 5: A. Wolf, Spinoza; Bertrand 
Russell, Substance; L. S. Stebbing, Abstraction and Science; John Laird, 
Social Philosophy of Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations”; R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, 
Prolegomena to the Study of the Black Man’s Mind; P. S. Burrell, The 
Problem of Ethics. 
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Revue Pumosopnigue, LI, 9 and 10: H. Sée, L’idée d’évolution en his- 
toire; M. Dorolle, Les Problémes de l’induction; L. Landry, Le rythme mu- 
sical; Et. Rabaud, Tropismes et comportement (fin); J. Nogué, Le sym- 
bolisme spatial de la qualité (fin). 11 and 12: A. Rey, Physique et philoso- 
phie de la nature a la fin du XIX® siécle; E. Leroux, La philosophie de la 
religion dans les pays de langue frangaise de 1914 4 1925; J. Wahl, La place 
de l’idée du malheur de la conscience dans la formations des théories de 
Hegel. 

Revue ve Métapnysigue ET pe Morate, XXXIII, 3: M. Winter, Le 
probléme cosmologique et la théorie de la relativité; R. Hubert, Le probléme 
de la sensation; R. Lacombe, La thése sociologique en psychologie. 

Locos, IX, 3: N. Abbagnano, L’idealismo inglese contemporaneo; P. Gatti, 
Filosofia del linguaggio; F. Albeggiani, Il naturalismo di G. M. Guyau. 

Rivista pt Firrosor1a, XVII, 3; Annibale Pastore, Critica dell’ irrazional- 
ismo del Meyerson; Luigi Bandini, Morale e religione nello Shaftesbury. 

Rivista pit Frrosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XVIII, 4: Francesco Olgiati, Re- 
ligione ed educazione; Ernesto Bignami, La catarsi tragica in Aristotele (2: 
La catarsi tragica) ; Giuseppe Zamboni, Discussioni gnoseologiche (III: M. 
Sturzo, “Il problema della conoscenza ”). 

Arcniv rUr GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE UND SozioLocie, XXXVII, 3 
and 4: M. Horten, Grundlinien von Lebenssystem und mystischer Weltan- 
schauung des Hallag 922+; Emil Binder, Hugo Spitzer zu seinem 70. Ge- 
burtstage; A. Coralnik, Ernest Renan; Akos von Pauler, Uber den Theismus 
des Aristoteles; Hubert Kiessler, Der Begriff der Bildsamkeit bei Herbart; 
Hubert Kiessler, Das hypothetische Urteil bei Kant; Karl Sapper, Hans 
Drieschs Beweise fiir die Autonomie des Lebens; Gertrud Rosenthal-Calame, 
Die Entwicklung der Kantischen Raumlehre; Friedrich Huhn, Die Kate- 
gorien bei Aristoteles und Kant und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Erkenntnisthe- 
orie; E. Gottlieb, Zum Problem des “ Euthyphron.” 

Tue Journat or Reticion, VI, 6: Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, The Chal- 
lenge of New Testament Study; Charles A. Bennett, Worship and Theism; 
John Edwards LeBosquet, The Churches and the Theological Seminary; 
Matthew Spinka, The Russian Progressive Religious Thought; Clifford 
Manshardt, Movements toward Church Union in South India. 

Tue Personauist, VII, 4: Ralph Tyler Flewelling, The Despairs of a 
Scientific Age; George Preston Mains, Creed and Knowledge; John Wright 
Buckham, Natural Science and Natural Piety; Delo C. Grover, The Grounds 
of Scientific Knowledge; Anders Karitz, Thomas Thorild: A Characteriza- 
tion, Part Two. 

Levana, V, 4: G. Saitta, L’educazione dell’ Umanesimo (VIII: Giovanni 
Dominici) ; E. Codignola, 11 Pensiero di Froebel (III: Pestalozzi e Froe- 
bel) ; M. Casotti, Il “ moralismo” di Rousseau (VI); A. Michieli, Per la 
riforma della scuola complementare ; A. Guszo, Ancora dei nuovi programmi; 
C. Dentice di Accadia, Filosofia e pedagogia negli Istituti Magistrali. 

Psycuo.ocicaL Butietin, XXIII, 11: Proceedings of the 21st Annual 
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